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‘Twas night upon-their land and in their souls; 
The sun of Christ’s dear presence had gone 
down 
In darkness, death and shame. 
Hope once had stirred their hearts of kingly 
crown, 
Of glories promised in prophetic scrolls 
And homage to his name. 


-The world’s long hope forevermore was past; 
The world’s despair forever was begun; 
O night, thy gloom let fall ' 
Thy deepest shade their grief hath yet out- 
done, 
Thy longest hours their bitter tears outlast, 
For Christ, their hope, their all. 


And yet upon their night the dawning came; 
For measureless despair morn rapture gave, 
Through His ‘‘dear might” who rose; 
The Lord of life! The Victor o’er the grave! 
Death’s mighty Conqueror! His glorious name 
Hath vanquished all his foes. 


‘All joy is theirs who love him evermore; 
All power is his on earth through length of 
days, 
Eternal Lord and King! © | 
With glory, honor, endless laud and praise, 
His name shall countless worshipers adore, 
His matchless triumph sing, 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. 
University of Berlin. 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER. 


Berlin -has other attractions be- 
sides her schools which bring crowds 
of students. The fact that the city 
is the capital of the Empire, and the 
residence of the court, together with 
its music and art, its political interests 
and historical associations, all have 
their influence, particularly on 
foreigners. The University is par- 
ticularly popular with American stu- 
dents, and their number has constant- 
ly increased. No educational condi- 
tions are required of foreigners for 
admission to the University. Any 
one over seventeen years of age, and 
furnished with a passport, can be 
matriculated. Th> medical faculty at- 


tracts more Americans than any other; | 


many also enter the philosophical fac- 
ulty,while from a dozen to twenty each 
semester are students of theology. 
Very few come for the purpose of 
studying law. The University gives 
no honorary degrees. The conditions 
for a degree of doctor of philosophy 
are unusually severe, and foreigners 
prefer attempting to secure a doctor- 
ate at some smaller University. Tbe 
industry and ability of American stu- 
dents rank high. They are general- 
ly the scholarship men of their class- 


es, or have earned prizes at home. 


They are, consequently, picked men, 
and come with an earnest desire 
to learn. They devote themselves 
to hard work, and often reap more 
advantage from the great privileges 
of the University than the Germans 
themselves. Only real workers and 
earnest students can profit by the 
- vast intellectual apparatus with which 
they are surrounded. German pro- 
fessors admit that the quick and eager 
American students are among those 
who reap the best fruits of German 
scholarship. The very best class of 
students and of Americans generally 
to be found abroad are to be met 
with at Berlin. The city, being in a 
high latitude, is cool and pleasant in 
summer, but very dismal and gloomy 
in winter. It isa typical place for 
students and brain-workers; and only 
this class of Americans, on the whole, 
. come to Berlin. The pleasure-seek- 
ers and those who are more noted for 
money than for mental capacities are 
to be found in Paris, in Italy and 
Southern Germany, but do not stay 
long in Berlin. Consequently, the 


American colony at Berlin is of a very 


superior order. The American stu- 
dents belong mostly to the poorer or 
middle classes of our countrymen, 
the wealthier families being rarely 
represented. 

A center of influence on all Ameri- 
cans at Berlin is the American 
church in the Junker Strasse, of 
which Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 
D.D., is the able and scholarly pastor. 
The church has been regularly or- 
ganized with 150 or more members, 
and is crowded every Sabbath. It is 
greatly in need of a larger building, 
and for several years efforts have 
been made by the pastor and his 
wife, and with encouraging success, 
to raise $100,000 for the purchase of 
a lot and the erection of a larger 
building. 

While Berlin has grown immensel 
during the past twenty years, and is 
now Jarger than New York, very few 
new churches have been built during 
that time. It may astonish some 
Americans to know that a city with 
1,700,000 population has not more 
than forty or forty-five churches and 
chapels—hardly as many as an aver- 
age American city of 100,000 inhabit- 
ants. There are single parishes in 
Berlin of 80,000 to 120,000 persons, 
with only one church,and three pas- 
tors for that vast number. The few 
churches even are seldom filled, ex- 
cept at Christmas and Easter. The 


common people and workmen are 


alienated from Christianity, and vast 
numbers never attend any religious 
service. It is estimated that not 
more than one per cent. of the Prot- 
estant population of the city are 
church attendants. Berlin has al- 
ways been a stronghold of rational- 
ism. This is a heritage, as one Ger- 


‘| man professor with whom I convers- 


ed said, from Frederick the Great 
and Voltaire, who made infidelity 
popular in Berlin. There was a time 
when scarcely an evangelical sermon 
was heard from any pulpit in 
the city. Now things have changed. 
The upper and governing classes, 
knowing that no State can be found- 
ed on atheism, have in Prussia come 
back to the faith of their fathers. 
The kings since Frederick the Great 
have all been telieving Christians. 
The old Emperor William, Bismarck, 
and Moltke have each avowed their 
Christian faith, and the present Em- 
peror and his wife are outspoken and 
firm supporters of the Evangelical 
Church. The latter has, herself, 
within the past few years, raised 
several million marks for church- 
building purposes. Sunday-schools 
are now held in many of the churches 
of Berlin. The Y. M. C. A. and 
many laymen and women are engaged 
in active Christian work. Many of 
the men of science are Christians, 
and a pure gospel is preached from 
most of the pulpits. One of the best 
known and ablest preachers in Ber- 
lin at present is Dr. Dryander at the 
Dreifaltigkeits kirche(Trinity church). 
This is the church once occupied by 
Schleiermacher, who had great influ- 
ence among the students and edu- 
cated people. His mantle seems to 
have fallen on his successor. He 
has been made a court chaplain, 
and his church is always well filled— 
the Emperor, many professors and 
students being regular attendants. 
Another popular court preach- 
er is Dr. Emil Frommel, who 
preaches in the Garrison church, and 
is the military pastor. He was a 
great favorite with Emperor Will- 
iam I, and with the present Emperor 
he is also very popular, being fre- 
quently invited to court. He is or- 
thodox, and generally beloved. To 
an American some of the church ways 
and methods in Germany are, to say 
the least, novel. I spent more than 
a year as teacher in a private school 
at Neuwied-am-Rhein, and the church 
which we all attended owned the 
largest brewery in the town, and also 
possessed extensive wine cellars. Its 
brand of wine and beer was known 
for excellence all over that region, 
and the proceeds from the sale of 
these beverages were largely used for 
the support of foreign missions. In 
Berlin I once attended a foreign mis- 
sionary meeting of the theological 
students of the Neanderverein which 
met in a large beer hall of a brewery. 
Professor Weiss of the theological 
faculty made an eloquent address 
on foreign missions amidst the 
flowing of fresh beer and dense 
clouds of tobacco smoke. Though a 
drunken man is hardly ever seen in 
Germany, the people spend vast sums 
of money on beer. Music halls and 
halls for public speaking are always 
supplied witb small tables and every 
facility for beer-drinking. During 
the speaking or music there are 
many upturned faces, not in rever- 
ence, but only to give a more com- 
fortable slant to the beer mugs. 


(Zo be continued.) 


OREGON. 


A protracted meeting of three 
weeks’ duration just closed at the 
Tualatin church, ten miles southwest 


of Portland, which resulted in seven- . 


teen additions to the church. The 
meetings were conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Olds, the pastor, assisted by Rev. J. 
M. and Mrs. Barber. 

The gospel meetings that have been 
in progress at the Hillsboro church 
for the past two weeks have closed 
with an addition of sixteen new mem- 
bere to the church. 

Rev. M. Angelo Dougherty, who 
for some weeks has been serving the 
Oregon City church, is delivering a 
series of discourses on the “ Heroes 
of the Reformation.” The attendance 
under Mr. Dougherty’s ministrations 
is constantly increasing. 

Rev. J. 8. Griffin, the oldest minis- 
ter of any denomination in this State, 
preached at the Hillsboro church to- 
day, in the absence of the pastor, 
Rev. J. M. Dick, who supplied the 
pulpit for Rev. J. L. Hershner of the 
Mississippi-avenue church, this city, 
East side. 

Special revival meetings have been 
in progress in the Forest Grove 
church, Rev. A. Rogers, pastor, for 
two weeks. Rev. R. M. Thompson 


still continues to preach at these ser- 
vices, and during the past week has 
Superintendent 


been assisted by 


Clapp. It is said these meetings are ' 


taking a deep hold of the community, 
and that much good is being done. 
The quarter-centennial anniversary 
of the organization of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of this 
city will be observed next Wednesday 
evening by a reception and banquet 


to business men at the Hotel Port-. 


land. The charter members of the 
association in this vicinity, of whom 
there are sixteen, will be the special 
guests of the evening. 

The Young People’s Society of the 
First church of this city have deter- 
mined to again enlarge its field of 
usefulness by engaging in the help- 
ful work of assisting in the mission 
enterprise of the Oregon City church 


jat Park Place, about eleven miles 


from Portland, on the electric motor 
line. Eight persons went to that 
point last Sunday evening, and ser- 
vices with a goodly congregation were 
held. 

Mr. James Abraham, an Oregon 
pioneer and a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, died recently, 
leaving 4 large estate valued at near- 
ly $200,000. Before his death he 
gave a large sum to the Portland 
Hospital, founded by this Church, 
and since his death it has been found 
that, after comfortably providing for 
his wife during her remaining years, 
the remainder of the property has 
been willed to carry on ‘benevolent 


work under auspices of his, denomin-. 


ation,in all of which his wife heartily 
joined him. 

The Young People’s Society of the 
Hassalo-street church, East Side, 
gave a very pleasant entertainment 
and reception at the East Side Y. M. 
C. A. rooms last Friday evening. An 
excellent musical programme was 
rendered. 7 

Rev. I. F. Tobey is preaching for 
the present at the Mount Zion church 
on the hills two miles west of this 
city. 

We have an inventor among our 
Congregational ministers in this State, 
Rev. Ellis W. Dixon of Forest Grove. 
He was born in Illinois in 1831, went 
tv California in 1850, and came to 


Tress towards 


der government auspices will soon be 
taken, if, indeed, they have not al- 
ready been, in the favorable report 
on the project which was made a few 
days ago by a Senate committee. 
This project was a hobby with ex- 
Senator Edmunds for many years; 
but while he was in the Senate the 
time was not ripe, and he never could 
get his colleagues sufficiently inter- 
ested in the matter to make any prog- 
its accomplishment. 
The honor of having secured the 
favorable report referred to belongs 
to Senator Proctor, who succeeded 
Senator Edmunds. 

Nothing could give a more forceful 
idea of the growth of the higher edu- 
cational sentiment in Washington 
than the Directory, of the Scientific 
Societies of Washington,” a book 


just issued. There are six of these 


societies, with the following names 
and membership: The Anthropologi- 
cal, which aims to encourage the 
study of the natural history of man, 
especially with reference to America, 
222; the Biological, for the study of 
the - biological sciences, 195; the 
Chemical, for the cultivation of chem- 
ical science, pure and applied, 97; 
the Entomological, for the promotion 
of the study of entomology in all pos- 


Bible bearings, 109; the Geographic, 


for the increase and diffusion of geo- 
graphic knowledge, 682, the Philo- 
sophical, for the free interchange of 
views on scientific subjects, and the 
promotion of scientific inquiry, 250. 
Among the 1,555 members of these 
societies are many with world-wide 
reputation, not only as scientists, but 
as Christians, men constantly labor- 
ing to sweep away the barriers that 
ignorant and ungodly men have 
raised between science and Christian- 
ity, and now they are well-nigh 
crowned with victory, as the number 
of those who consider science antag- 
onistic to religion are few, and con- 
stantly growing fewer, as education, 
the hand-maiden of religion, becomes 
more generally diffused. 

_ President Cleveland, after consul- 
tation with his Cabinet, has de- 
cided to send a commission to Hawaii 


Oregon in 1853. He became a min- + +o make a thorough investigation of 


ister some thirty years ago, and for a 
number of years thereafter did effect- 
ive service. About fifteen years ago 
he went to Eastern Washington and 
assisted in the organization of a num- 
ber of the churches there, and did 
much pastoral work, especially in the 
vicinity of North Yakima. III health 
finally compelled him to give up his 
active ministry, and in 1887 returned 
to Forest Grove. In 1891 he invent- 
ed and patented an excellent and 
very simple fire-escape, and is also 
the patentee of what is claimed to be 
a perfect churn. During the last 
year he has been confined to his 
house, but his mind has been active, 
and now he claims to have invented 
a successful airship. Many who have 
seen his model are very much inter- 
ested in it,and anxiously await a trial 
to test its utility. While it is com- 
monly believed that it is impossible 
to construct anything that will navi- 
gate the air, it is doubtful if its ac- 
complishment would be any more 
wonderful than telephone or phono- 
graph, and even other useful things 
that have been invented and made so 
useful to man by the better knowl- 
edge of electricity which the world 
has acquired during the last twenty 
years. In view of what we have seen 
accomplished in this line in two de- 
cades, it is wise for “doubting Thom- 
ases” to hold their peace. 

The annual meeting of the Yam- 
hill county Sunday-school Conven- 
tion was held in Amity last Tuesday 
and Wednesday, and it was one of 
the best conventions of the kind the 
writer ever attended. Thirty-four 
Sunday-schools, representing all the 
leading denominations, were repre- 
sented by one hundred and twelve 
delegates. An admirable programme 


| was effectively carried out, and the 


convention closed with splendid en- 
thusiasm for the work. This is the 
twelfth convention in this county, 
and there has been an. increasing in- 
terest from the beginning. Nocounty 
in the Staté, unless it is Lane, is so 
well organized and doing so good a 
work. Gro. H. Himes. 
Porrtanp, Or., Mar. 19, 1893. | 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Nothing in the future seems more 
certain than that Washington is to 
become a great educational center; 
many believe the greatest in Amer- 
ica. Indications of this are seen on 
every side, in the increased interest 
displayed in educational and kindred 
subjects. In the near future three 
great church universities. will be in 
operation, and from the tendency of 
the talk among Senators and Repre- 
sentatives it seems probable that the 
necessary steps towards the estab- 
lishment of a national university un- 


the situation before deciding what 
disposition he will make of the an- 
nexation treaty, which he withdrew 
from the Senate last week. 

The rapid accumulation of gold in 
the Treasury during the last week has 
been very gratifying to the new ad- 
ministration. There isnow more than 
$5,000,000 of gold in excess of the 
$100,000,000 held as a reserve fund. 

Secretary Carlisle has issued a new 
set of rules governing immigration, 
in accordance with the new law, 
which went into effect on the 3d inst. 
It is expected that the new law will 
be beneficial, inasmuch as it will have 
a tendency to improve the class of 
immigrants, morally as well as physi- 
cally, who will come to our shores. 

Senator Jones, of Arkansas, now 
Chairman of the Senate Committee in 
Indian Affairs, at a farewell dinner 


given this week to his predecessor in 


that position, ex-Senator Dawes who 
retired from the Senate March 4th, 
spoke feelingly of the good and Chris- 
tian work done in behalf of the In- 
dians by Mr. Dawes during his long 
career in the Senate. Itis no exag- 
geration to say that Mr. Dawes has 
been one of the best friends the In- 
dians have ever had in Congress. 

It almost necessarily follows 
that hurried legislation has de- 
fects, and the new liquor license law 
for the District of Columbia, enacted 
during the rush of the closing hours 
of the last session of Conyress, is no 
exception to the rule. Already. one 
of our local courts has decided that 
all prosecutions for violations of the 
old law—there were a number of 
such —against the liquor dealers 
must be abandoned. The rum sell- 
ers are jubilant, and they say there 
are other defects in the new law. 

The Sabbath breakers, like the rum 
sellers, are always ready to take ad- 
vantage of the absence of specific 
laws, and of defects in laws. Since 
the Commissioners stated that there 
was no law under which they could 
prevent the opening of the theaters 
oh Sunday, several of the theaters 
have given Sunday performances, 
styled in the advertisements, “sacred 
concerts,” but none the less objection- 
able on that account to those who be- 


lieve in a Christian observance of the. 


Sabbath day. These performances 
are likely to grow more frequent un- 
til the Sabbath-observing people of 
the country shall bring their influ- 
ence to bear upon Congress, as they 
did in the closing of the World's 
Fair, to stop it by legislation. The 
good people of Washington are help- 
less without their aid. 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 15, 1893. 


Twenty-seven united with the 
church at York, Neb., March 5th. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S WELCOME TO 
MISS WILLARD. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET.. 


Remarkable as has been the power 
of our trans-Atlantic friends to at- 
tract immense audiences and awaken 
British enthusiasm, none, perhaps— 
John Gough and Dwight L. Moody 
excepted—have evoked more univers- 
al interest, or received a greater .ova- 
tion, than has Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard during her three months’ stay in 
England. In this age of great con- 
venings, it is not often that a single 
meeting marks an epoch, even though 
it be in the interest of a reform that 
has now forged its way to the front 
in the politics of England's regnant 
party; and mirabile dictu finds a place 
in the Queen’s speech to Parliament. 
This is a statement noteworthy, in- 
deed; but it is true of the national 
welcome; for it was nothing less, ac- 
corded to America’s White Ribbon 
leader at the recent great meeting in 
Exeter Hall. | 

There is, perhaps, no better gauge 
of the state of public sentiment to- 
wards a cause or an individual than 
the attitude of an Exeter Hall audi- 
ence. This famous auditorium has 
been so long the battle-ground of all 
religious movements and reforms 
that to the accustomed eyes of its 
halntues the unprecedented character 
of that assembly was a marvel. Even 
in the city of London it is not diffi- 
cult to rally the adherents of asingle 
reform; but to convene fifty distinct 
lines of religious, philanthropic, and 
reformatory work is something 
which, so far as I know, has never 
before occurred in the greatest met- 
ropolis of the world. 

On the huge platform were seated 
men and women whose names are 
household words throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking race—members of Par- 
liament, dignitaries of the Church, 
and ladies of society, side by side 
with the leaders of the labor 
movement and the Salvation Army. 
A delegation appointed from the 
Methodist Church, the Baptist, 
the Congregational, the Society of 
Friends, etbowed canons of the Es- 
tablished Church, and temperance 


leaders of the Catholic hierarchy; | 


while the chief Jewish Rabbi sent a 
congratulatory letter, and signed the 
address of welcome, which was also 
attested by three hundred local Unions 
of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association. More than forty-five so- 


cieties were represented on the plat- | 


form. | 
The speakers, twelve in number 
were each one equal to filling Exeter 
Hall in the strength of individual 
reputation; but they gladly limited 
their speeches to five minutes each, 
rejoicing to be among those who did 
honor to the distinguished guest 
whom the crowds had assembled to 
greet in numbers so large that the 
tickets could have been sold twice 
over; and some fortunate possessors, 
more sordid than enthusiastic, were 
disposing of them at three times their 
original value at the entrance, where 
they were eagerly purchased, even 
for the overflow meeting, which had 
speedily to be organized, so great 
were the crowds demanding entrance. 
Nothing could exceed the enthu- 
siasm with which the speaker of the 
evening was greeted. The vast au- 
dience rose with a cheer on their 
lips and waving white handkerchiefs 
in hand, and for several minutes the 
expression of their [admiration seem- 
ed as though it would never subside. 
A thrill of pleasure comes to our 
hearts when one is thus recognized 
who has toiled so long and patiently 
for others’ weal, for it is good, in- 
deed, to pour out the fragrance of 
our welcome, affection and praise, 
and place our tribute in the warm 
clasp of living hands, rather than lay 
it on the cold marble of a tomb. 
After such a greeting as has been 
described, it was not an easy task to 
organize a demonstration worthy to 
be compared with that of Exeter 
Hall; but the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance, the strongest temperance soci- 
ety in Great Britain, proved equal to 
the undertaking. Fve thousand per- 
sons assembled on consecutive even- 
ings in the great Free Trade Hall in 
Manchester—the second city in Eng- 
land, and the headquarters of the Al- 
liance. Canon Wilberforce and Sir 
Wilfred Lawson were the Chairmen. 
Testimonials were presented by the 
Alliance, and other temperance soci- 


eties, and the entire audience rose to 


receive Miss Willard, a greeting which 
was, perhaps, excelled only by thé 
enthusiasm which brought them to 
their feet again and caused a hearty 
British cheer to echo through the 
historic hall that had witnessed the 
triumphs of Cobden, Bright and 
Gladstone, as she closed her speech. 
“A wonderful address!” said a vet- 
eran leader who had guaged every 


| | speaker on the temperance platform 


for the last forty years; “I have never 

heard it excelled, and perhaps not 

equalled.” 
Similar demonstrations have been 


held in Charrington’s great hall in 


the heart of the East End of London; 
in Liverpool, where Miss Willard was 
welcomed by the Women’s Liberal 
Federation; in Birmingham and 
Leeds, Nottingham and Sunderland; 
and in St. James’ Hall, London, by 
invitation of the indefatigable Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes on Temperance 
Sunday. 

St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow — 
which accommodates 5,000 persons— 


was packed on the evening of Janu-. 


ary 29th, and the great Synod Hall 
in Edinburgh witnessed the remark- 
able exhibition of the presentation of 
a testimonial by Dr. Blaikie of the 
University, signed by the official rep- 
resentatives of every denomination in 
Scotland, together with the testimon- 
ials of each of the national temper- 
ance societies. : 

A more notabl;3 instance of the re- 
sult of Miss Willard’s life mission 
could not be instanced thgn such a 
recognition from this most conserva- 
tive body of Christians, who have for so 
long resisted the work and influence 
of women. It is, however, no matter 
of wonder that the work and worth of 
Frances Willard should have been 
thus recognized in the mother country; 
for wherever the temperance cause 
has a champion, wherever the cause 
of social purity has an exponent, 
wherever the labor movement lifts up 
its voice, wherever woman, with the 
sunlight of glad new day upon her 
face, stretches forth her hands to God, 
there her name is loved, cherished, 
and revered. She has relinquished 
that which women hold the dearest— 
the sacred, sheltered life of home. 
Around her hearth no children wait 
to greet her. But she has lost that 
life only to find it again ten-thousand- 
fold. She has understood the mys- 
tery of the wider circle of love and 
loyalty, and the world is her home as 
truly as John Wesley said it was his 
“parish.” She has understood the 
diviner motherhood that claims the 
orphaned hearts of humanity as her 
heritage, and a chorus of children’s 
voices round the world cherish and 
hail her name, for “organized mother 
love” is ths best definition of the W. 
C. T. U. Well may we say, in the 
words of our great poet : 


‘* Live and take comfort, thou wilt leave be- 
hind | 


| 


- Powers that shall work for thee— | 
Earth, air and skies; | 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind | 
That will forget thee, thou 
Hast great allies; | 
ie friends are exaltations, agonies and 
ove, | 
And man’s unconguerable mind.” | 


IsaseL SOMERSET. 
 Eastnor Castruz, Feb. 6th. 


UNCONSCIOUS EGOTISM. 


It has been noted that, in Mr. Blaine’s 
“Twenty Years of Congress,” the author 
does not once use the first personal 
pronoun, singular number, nominat- 
ive case. Almost every other book 
of reminiscences has “I,” often, on 
every page. This was doubtless a 
conscious abstinence from egotism in 
an eminent public man. Perhaps 
most cases of falling headlong into 
it are entirely or nearly unconscious. 

A letter of an Eastern pastor, late- 
ly published and widely read by those 
interested in missions, repeated “I” 
more than fifty times, and derivatives 
of it nearly half as many more. Yet 


this gentleman is certainly a person — 


of average modesty, if not better. A 
religious paper suggests that people 
who read a late communication of 
Dr. Joseph Parker to a public jour- 
nal should count the number of times 
he speaks characteristically in the 


first person—Dr. Parker certainly 


not being a person of average mod- 
esty. The suggestion is, however, a 
pertinent one, that “lesser lights of the 
pulpit go over their sermons, and 
eliminate every instance of this pro- 
noun which does not add force or fit- 
ness to their message.” The count 
might surprise a truly humble preach- 
er of the gospel; but one who is not 
such will be sure to think that to 
“eliminate” his self-assertion would 
detract much from the merit of his 
performance. We sat, once, under a 


pastor whose habit of egotizing was 


so fixed that he often began sentence 
after sentence with “I,” then pausing 
to think what to connect with it. He 
was an extempore preacher, and al- 
ways called his discourse a ifalk. 


Hearers thought it was. He was 


probably equally unconscious of this 


and of the prominence of his egotism. — 


Criricus. 
Dr. E. RK. Goodwin of Chicago, who 


has just had his quarter century 


festival, has received in twenty-five 
years 1,683 members by letter, and 
1,682 by confession, 3,365 in ei | 
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Men talk as if victory were some- 


mile, and they slope upward to a ape tugs 
ork is victory. 
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Home Wissions. 


The honest, earnest man must stand and work; 
The woman also; otherwise she drops 
At once below the dignity of man, 
Accepting serfdom. 


Whoever fears God fears to sit at ease. 
—Mrs. Browning. 


MISSIONARY TEAS IN OAKLAND. 


Plans were made by the officers of 
the two missionary societies for a 
series of “missionary teas.” A pro- 
gramme was arranged, combining the 
work of the home land and distant 
lands, hoping, thereby, to awaken in- 
terest, and obtain information re- 
garding missionary work; and, at the 
game time, giving an opportunity to 
cultivate the acquaintance of strang- 
ers in the church; and, also, to add 
to to the treasury through the little 
barrels that were given to each lady, 
with a request that she put in five 
cents per week, not limiting any 2 
that amount, but “accerding as the 
Lord hath prospered.’’ Hospitable 
doors were thrown open, and the pre- 
siding home genius prepared every- 
thing to make our welcome and stay 
for nearly three hours very delight- 
ful. It was akin to a “thimble party,” 
in that each lady brought her “work.” 
The tea was simple—consisting of tea, 
erackers and chocolate, and daintily 
served by our genial young ladies. 
You should have been there, for we 
ean only glance at these teas, six in 
number, so that each lady in the 
church might receive an invitation to 
one of them. 

Surely, the doors of these homes 
must have opened wide to “let the 
good angels come in,” for how else 
could we have seen such groups of 
glad faces, ‘as to make us forget that 
many of us were strangers. Mrs. 
Caswell was our rare guest at one of 
these teas. Of how little importance 
did the programme prepared by 
others seem when she stood before 
us, and, with her inspiring words, 
touched the hearts of those who lis- 
tened, bringing us all into closer 
sympathy with missionary work! How 
she made us feel that our small gifts 
eould be multiplied and blessed of 
God to produce great results! We 
had before listened to a short his- 
tory given by our Sunday-school 
missionary, of one who has for a long 
time been standing alone in a godless 
community, pointing the way to 
Christ, often finding her opportunity 
to give lovinys ministrations to the 
sick and dying, and even performing 
- the last sad rites for the dead. Many 
of us learned then, for the first time, 
how quietly Mrs. Orton has been do- 
ing real missionary work among those 
with whom she came in contact, help- 
ing them in many ways; combining 
the physical and the spiritual, and 
thus adapting herself to all, if, per- 
shance, she might in this way win 
some to a better life. If she could 
have continued in this work, unaided 
and unobserved by others, it would 
have been more in accord with her 
spirit; but the work that God had so 
manifestly laid upon her was too 
great for her unaided strength. The 
nearest Sunday-school was six miles 
distant, and all means of conveyance 
-had been removed. Should the work 
be abandoned? When the situation 
was made known to the president of 
the W. S. H. M.S., she began with 
her accustomed zeal to see how the 
work might best be continued. 
Friends were found who proved effi- 
eient helpers, and, as you have al- 
ready heard, through their generosity 
a horse and buggy, with belongings, 
were provided. With new facilities 
added for doing the work, came new 
opportunities for work. 

Our hearts were touched by the 
faith of this dear sister, who is “sim- 
ply trusting every day”; and when 
Mrs. Caswell asked who would like 
to give, the response came, “I will 
give twenty-five dollars,” “I will give 
ten,” and so on, until nearly three 
hundred dollars had been pledged. 
The love and gladness that accom- 
panied each gift have made us more 
eonscious of God's care over those 
who make his work their work, seek- 
ing first to do his will. The pledges 
are being paid oue by one, with no 
other voice to remind the donors of 
the need, save the echo of the refrain 
of this missionary tea. The love of 
God must abound in the hearts of such 
eheerful givers. It would be wrong 
aot to let each one interested know 
how, in private letters, Mrs. Orton has 
sent back words of grateful apprecia- 
tion, telling how she has been en- 
eouraged and helped in her work. 
She writes of the four Sunday-schools 
she has in charge, three of which she 
superintends personally every Sun- 
day. She leaves her home during 
the short days at 7 a. m. for a trip of 
eight miles to Mountain House, 
equipping herself with matches and 
kindling wood, that she may make 
the place of meeting warm; also 
sweeping and dusting, that every- 
thing may be attractive when the 
scholars arrive at half-past nine. 
This morning school continues for 
nearly two hours, after which a trip 
ef three miles is made to “Springers,” 
where there is another school. Again, 
at “Hart's Mills,” a distance of eleven 
miles, a school at 4 o'clock p. m., mak- 
ing a Sabbath day’s journey of twen- 
ty-two miles. The fourth school at 


“Merrimacs,” fifteen miles from her 
home, is prospering. Thus, our mis- 
sionary rides over roads varied from 
the; steep and rocky to the smooth 


—sometimes 


scenery, “snow-capped mountains” 
“chilling rides” and 
sometimes “delightful rides.” Mrs. 


Orton praises God continually for 


granting her such an opportunity of 
witnessing for Jesus, and writes that 
she is never so happy as when engag- 
ed in this work. In answer to a 
question regarding discouragements 
she replied, “Discouragements? I 
have none!” Mrs. J. M. Haven. 


Womans Board 
Ot the Pacific. 


BROUSSA. 


OUR NEW ARMENIAN SCHOOL. 


Dear Mrs. Hutchinson: I ought to 
have written you before this about 
our new school enterprise. I heard, 
some time ago, through Mrs. Jewett, 
that the ladies of the Pacific Board 
had generously voted us the $500, 
and this week we were advised of the 
grant by which that sum was placed 
to the credit of the Station Treasurer 
to be used for the schoo) under my 
care. 
thanks for this timely aid, for, with 
the expectation of securing this, we 


had been making various outlays, on 


an economical scale, to be sure; and 
now it will be a satisfaction to feel 
that the bills are paid. 

Many things were lacking when 
the day for opening school arrived, 
but we began September 13th as we 
said we should, and one week has 
quickly succeeded another till now 
eleven have passed without any 
break. Our number of pupils is not 
large, only twenty-four thus far; but 
considering the fact that it is a day- 
school, the regularity has been quite 
marked, and tardiness, even, is ex- 
ceptional. 

Friday, October 21st, we “celebrat- 
ed” by setting up our new American 
desks, and at once the aspect of the 
room changed greatly for the better. 
I.wish you could step in some morn- 
ing and begin the day with us. I 
am thankful to say that not once 
have I been prevented in any way 
from gathering my little flock around 
me at 9 o’clock for the religious open- 
ing exercises,,in which all take a 
part, though, as yet, a few of the lit- 
tle ones can do no more than repeat 
a golden text, or join in the Lord's 
Prayer with the rest of us. On Mon- 
day mornings we have the native pas- 
tor with us. He comes in, and, in a 
very interesting way, questions the 
children about the Sunday-school les- 
son of the day previous, at the same 
time showing them the picture which 
illustrates the golden text. This pic- 
ture roll is sent out by friends in 
America, and quite takes the place of 
an itinerant missionary as it goes 
about from one school to another, vis- 
iting four in all, I think. 

The two assistant teachers are in 
earnest, and work together in great 
harmony, and I feel sure that they 
are faithful, whether I am in the 
school-room or not. Unless I have a 
meeting on hand, or am specially 
hindered in some other way, I am 
present during a part of both ses- 
sions, morning and afternoon, and 
have five or six recitations with the 
older girls, all of which, it is need- 
less to say, I enjoy very much. I 
have called on more than half of the 
girls’ parents at their homes, and 
hope to finish the rounds before the 
end of the term, which will come late, 
as the holidays will be adapted to the 
Armenian nationality, and vacation 
not begin till about the middle of 
January. By that time, after seven- 
teen consecutive school weeks, they 
will deserve a respite, I think. 

The winter has been late in com- 


ing, but now, when the clouds lift. 


from the near mountain tops, we see 
the white traces they leave behind 
them, and realize that it is snow. 
These past rainy weeks have been in 
striking contrast to the long, dry sea- 
son of many months which preceded, 
and we are quite ready now to enjoy 
the sun’s cheerful shining. 

When we have such rains they al- 
ways bring to mind that verse: 
“Prove me if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it.” 
Truly, we need this spiritual outpour- 
ing among all our churches and on 
all our-‘work, but we know it cannot 
come till the conditions of the prom- 
ise are fulfilled, and to this end we 
need your prayers. 

The boarding-school family num- 
bers nineteen, many of them having 
come in new at the beginning of the 
school year in September; but having 
been so busy at this end of town I 
have not had opportunity to become 
very well acquainted with them all 
yet. I saw most of them yesterday 
afternoon enjoying to the full their 
half-holiday, which was granted them 
that Miss Cull and Miss Griswold 
might keep Thanksgiving. Our circle 
was together at Mrs. Crawford's, 
and a very pleasant and patriotic af- 
ternoon we had. 

Aspasia, the Greek graduate who 
was invited to Marsovan to teach 
girls of her own nationality in the 
school there, writes of her own pleas- 
ure in the work, and the kind recep- 
tion extended to her, and we hope to 
hear further satisfactory accounts of 
her. 

How the changes come from year 


Again would we express our 


I have lost four members from my 
Bible class by the removal of families 
to Constantinople, and three of them 
belonged also to the Christian En- 
deavor Society. But when we hear 
from them about their being engag- 
ed in Christian work, we realize that 
our loss is another's gain. One who 
left us last year and went to Texas, 
seuds back cheering messages and an 
American dollar towards the fund of 
the Society. From Calliope, whose 
name you will find enrolled among 
Miss Rappleye’s first pupils, comes a 
letter full of interest, telling about 
her and her husband's work for Greeks 
in and about Boston. Isn’t this an 
example of the reflex influence of mis- 
sions? She wishes that the Broussa 
school was near, so that some of the 
Greeks in whom she is interested 
might attend it; and for herself says, 
“Would that I could bring back eight 
years and a half and be in that posi- 
tion (of a pupil) for a little while.” 
Now she has four children to care 
for besides her missionary work, and 
she is a busy woman. 

One evening last week I had the 
pleasure of a visit with another old 
pupil who had come back to see her 
parents, after an absence of some 
years way off in Harport. 

I count it a great privilege that I 
am able to keep up a correspondence 
with quite a number of those once 
under my care. I would like to write 
to them all, whether they wrote to 
me or not, if only I had more time. 

What will you say when I tell you 
that, as I write, it is after 11 o’clock 
in the evening, at the close of a very 
busy school week, aud with the pros- 
pect before me of a very busy mor 
row? 
The very day before I opened 
school some one came to help me 
with my housework—a good, strong 
Greek girl, who was at one time a 
pupil in our school, about two years, 
I think. So providential, it seemed, 
that my heart has been full of grati- 
tude ever since. I can truly say, “The 
Lord did provide.” 

As your Society enters on a new 
year, may it be with new faith and 
courage, and may God add his bless- 
ing! Yours most affectionately, 

Mrs. T. J. Batpwin. 

November 26, 1892. 


JOB’S PYRAMID. 


“The Seventh Wonder of the 
World,” the great pyramid of Ghizeh, 
is again attracting the attention of 
Egyptologists, as well as that of 
writers on Christian apvlogetics. 

The almost unanimous opinion is 
that it was, when entire, the largest 
building ever erected, and that the 


date of its building is not earlier 


than 2107 B. C. 

The structure is intact, except that 
the original polished casing-stones 
have been removed to build and or- 
nament the mosques and houses of 
Cairo, or to be burnt for lime. A lit- 
tle over thirty feet of the original 
structure has disappeared from the 
apex, leaving about twenty-five feet 
square of level space, from which the 
strongest man cannot throw a missile 
or shoot an arrow far enough to fall 
clear of the base. Even with this 
mutilation of the summit, it is still 
more than twice the height of the 
highest tower or steeple in San Fran- 


cisco, and kigher than the highest 


known tower or steeple in the old 
world built of stone. The only en- 
trance is a low and narrow square 
tube which begins upon the north 
side and runs down obliquely to an 
unfinished room in the solid rock 
about 10( feet below the leveled 
surface on which the structure is erect- 
ed. This passage is about four feet 
high and three feet five inches wide. 
The building contains several cham- 
bers with beautifully finished open- 
ings, such as the grand gallery and 
the king’s chamber, in which latter 
stands the only article of furniture in 
the pyramid, the celebrated granite 
coffer. 

The great Pyramid of Ghizeh pre- 


sents a clear and solid geometric fig- 


ure, with all its proportions conform- 
ed to each other. It is the geometri- 
cal skeleton of the earth. Viewed as 
a triangle, if its base line be squared, 
and if we add together the lengths 
of the four sides, we have the exact 
equal of a circle drawn with the ver- 
tical height for a radius. The pecul- 
iar figure and shape of the building 
are noteworthy. It has five corners 
—four equal corners at the base, and 
one unique corner at the summit. It 
has five sides—four equal, triangular 
ones, and the square under side on 
which it stahds. A system of “five- 
ness’ runs through the pyramid and 
its measure references. | 
Nine is another specially marked 
number in the pyramid’s sunward 
portions. Its practical shaping is 
nine to ten. Its corners rise upward 
or sunward nine feet for every ten 
feet that they retreat inward diagon- 
ally. At noon the sun shines on all 
five corners and four of its sides. 
The grand gallery is roofed with four 
times nine stones, and the main 
chamber with exactly nine. The ver- 
tical height of the pyramid multiplied 
by ten to the ninth power, gives the 
mean distance of the sun from the 
earth, one thousand million 
times the pyramid’s height, or 91,- 
840,000 miles, a measurment confirm- 
ed at the last opposition of Mars. 
The length of each of the pyramid’s 
four sides is nearly one-sixth of a 


point originally 5822 inches in per- 
pendicular height above the pave- 
ment below, being the vastest and 
highest stone building erected by 
human hands. 

The average measurements from 
corner to corner give a mean of 9,140 
inches as the length of either of the 
Pyramid’s four sides, which is a frac- 
tion over 761 1-2, very nearly one- 
sixth of amile. With this measure- 
ment for the base of the sides, and 
the angle of 51 degrees 51 minutes 
14 seconds for their slope, the lines 
intersect in a point of perpendicular 
altitude 5,819 inches from the pave- 
ment discovered by Colonel Vyse. 
The average of the most distinguish- 
ed measurers’ work yields a mean of 
5,440 inches. Each side of the pres- 
ent area of the summit is 400 inches. 
Add to this 100 inches, the thickness 
of the casing-stones, to each side, the 
square would be 600 inches on the 
outer line, and at the angle above 
noted, this would give a_ vertical 
height of 382 inches, yielding (5,440 
plus 382) 5822 inches (by our scale) 
as the full original height. 


The highest steeples in the Old 
World are Strasbourg, 5,616 inches; 
Rouen, 5,568; St. Stephen’s (Vienna), 
5,292; St. Peter's (Rome), 5,184; 
Amiens, 5,088; Salisbury (Eng.), 4,- 
848; Freiburg (Ger.), 4,620; St. Paul’s 
(London), 4,332. The Cathedral at 
Cologne was intended to surpass this 
height, but has never reached it; 
neither has any known tower, built 
of stone, on the same exact scale. 


From the beginning of the Grand 
Gallery, 1,542 inches in to the en- 
trance passage, and then up it, 628 
inches more (1,542 plus 628), 2,170, 
we get the approximate year of its 
erection. Moses began to write the 
Pentateuch 600 years later. 


Its long shadow darkens the fields 
of Gizeh as the day declines, and no 
words can adequately describe the 
overpowering sense of vastness which 
rushes upon the mind when a dis- 
tinct conception of its dimensions is 
entertained. Each face is almost ex- 
actly the square of the height, and 
the width is eleven-sevenths of the 
height. 3 


The pyramid is the standard of 


linear measure, weight, capacity and 
time. It stands on the-line which 
equally divides the surface of the 
northern hemisphere. The degrees 
in the circle, if arranged on the pyra- 
mid numbers, say 1,000 degrees, in- 
stead of the fractional Babylonian 
360, would be vastly more natural 
and easy than our present method of 
dividing the circle. This would di- 
vide the quadrant into the convenient 
250, with even tenths for minutes 
and seconds, while it would at the 
‘same time harmoniously commensur- 
ate with navigation and itinerary 
measures of knots and miles, into 
which it is now so troublesome to 
translate from the indications of the 
sextant. 

The coffer in the king’s chamber 
in its measurments yields identical 
results with those of the pyramid 
itself. The belief that this mighty 
and mysterious structure was built 
by Divine command, at a very early 
period in the world’s history, and 
that it is not improbable that Job 
was the architect, is based on some 
very suggestive passages in Herodo- 
tus (cf. Vol. II, page 176, Rawlin- 
son's), and in the Bible Isa. xix: 19, 
20; Job. xxxviii: 1-7, and many other 
similar passages, which seem to show 
that Jehovah in those days, when 
man’s intellect still retained some 
traces of its pristine vigor, spoke to 
him in words that obfuscate the 
minds of modern quidnuncs. — 

The splendid monument is God’s 
testimony on behalf of truth and 
righteousness, and will never disap- 
pear till they cover the earth. Upon 
its rocky pedestal, battered buffet- 
ings of forty centuries, and despite 
every effort to destroy it by those 
whose greed for gold made them 
mad, it stands to-day, uprising like a 
tongue of fire, kindled by God to 
light the course of time down to its 
final goal and consummation. 

VANE. 


BURMESE PROVERBS. 


There is no wealth like unto knowl- 
edge, for thieves cannot steal it. 

If none asketh aught of a wise man 
he is like a drum that is not beaten; 
if any asketh aught of him, then his 
wisdom floweth forth as the rain; but 
the ignorant man, whether any ask- 
eth aught or asketh not, always talk- 
eth much. 

Whosoever speaketh fair words 
hath many friends, but the harsh man 
hath but few. 

Tame the bad wife by keeping away 
the money from her. | 

A priest is comely if he can be lean; 
a four-footed beast is comely when he 
is fat; a man becometh comely when 
he is wise, and a woman when she 
hath a husband. 

The king is not thy husband; the 
king is not thy sister’s husband; the 
king is thy master.—The Fortnightly 


Even men of the world do not 
speak with civility, no matter what be 
their talents, of men who are infidels. 
They address them as “Tom Paine,” 
“Bob Ingersoll,” etc. But speaking 
of men of faith, who ever heard them 
say, “Jim Garfield,” “Abe Lincoln,” 
‘Hen Beecher,” “Dan Webster ?” 


Wisdom is obscured by wine. 


kiterary and Educational. 


Public documents are not general- 
ly regarded as attractive by the aver- 
age citizen who is looking for some- 
thing to read. As they wear, by rea- 
son of their binding, a certain look 
like rows of houses built for sale on 
a uniform pattern, the visitor to the 


library appears to conclude that they 


are one mass of statistics and tables. 
Yet any one who can get over this 
prejudice and make examination will 


find that these documents are often | 


treasures of not only useful but in- 
teresting information. Some time 
ago we received the first part of a re- 


‘port upon industrial and high art in 


American education, prepsred in the 
Department of the Interior by Col. 
T. Edwards Clarke. The secend part 
has now been published; a third is 
to follow. The present volume is de- 
voted to industrial and manual train- 
ing in public schools. Its size is al- 
most a dissuasive. The pages num- 
ber in all 1,586, and a large portion 
of the printing is solid. But the edu- 
cators of our country who are turn- 
ing their eyes in this direction will 
find that they have here a vast store- 
house of argument, and fact, and 
suggestion. 
be of the opinion that nothing need 
more to be said. At last, we are sure 
that the wealth of material contain- 
ed in these pages must surprise the 
man who has been measurably con- 
tent with the kind of education he 
acquired in schools where the hand 
had small share in the acquisition. 
The especial value to us of this work 
is not so much in its argument or in 


‘the theory that this new education 


is justified and demanded, but in the 
account furnished of the experiments 
made in different parts of the coun- 
try practically to realize this ideal. 
The account is full and seems to 
cover pretty well the points of prac- 
tical inquiry which must occur to 
any one who wonders how we are to 
succeed in teaching so much science 
and so much art, too, in the limited 
years of school life. No reader of 
this compilation can fail to admire 
the thoroughness and skill of Col. 
Clarke. 


Recetvep.—“Thirteenth Annual Re- 
port of State Board of Prison Direc- 
tors of the State of California to June 
30, 1892,” from Rev. A. Drahme, 
Chaplain. Of the 1,233 prisoners at 
San Quentin alone, 769 were born in 
U.S. A., and 464 in foreign countries. 
“What Is Christianity,” by E. HE 
Hasty, Richards, Ohio. “California 
Chinese Mission, Seventeenth Annual 
Report. “Prophecy.” 
Rev. S. F. Porter; from F. H. Revell 
& Co., Chicago.——“Adaptation ver- 
sus Uniformity in Sunday-school Les- 
sons,” E. Blakeslee.—H. L. Hastings 
Scriptural Tract Depository, Boston, 
has issued four tracts on “Spiritual- 
ism,” by Rev. Wm. Ramsey. W. 
H. Laurin, San Francisco, is publish- 
ing leaflets which seem to be devoted 
to conditional immortality. 


‘Books and Their Use” is the title 
of an address, to which is appended a 
list of books for students of the New 
Testament. The author is a very 
competent scholar—Professor Joseph 
Henry Thayer of Harvard University. 
In a colloquial way, his address gave 
valuable hints as to what a minister 
should do about a library for himself, 
what books are to be selected and 
how toreadthem. The bibliography 
of 50 pages, which follows the ad- 
dress, will be of marked service. It 
gives not merely the titles and pub- 
lishers, but also the prices at which 
the volumes are sold. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston; 75 cents. 


Maaazines.—The Overland, contain- 


ing timely illustrations of the Hawaii- 


an Islands; the California Illustrated, 
which gives us glimpses of the Black 
Fellows of Australia, and the Bud- 
dhist Hell; Worthington’s, Hartford, 
Conn., which devotes its leading 
paper to the Women’s Club of Chica- 
go; the Homiletie Review, Funk & 
Wagnalls, N. Y. 


NEATNESS IN GIRLS, 


Neatness is a good thing for a girl, | 


and, if she does not learn it when she 
is young, she never will. It takes a 
great deal more neatness to make a 
girl look well than it does to make a 
boy look passable. Not because a 
boy, to start with, is better looking 
than a girl, but his clothes are of a 
different sort, not so many colors in 
them; and people don’t expect a boy 
to look so pretty asa girl. A girl that 
it not neatly dressed is called a sloven, 
and no one likes to look at her. Her 
face may be pretty, and her eyes 
bright, but if there is a spot of dirt 
on her cheek, and her fingers’ ends 
are black with ink, and her shoes are 


not laced or buttoned up, and her 


apron is dirty, and her collar is not 
buttoned, and her skirt is torn, she 
cannot be liked. Learn to be neat, 
and when you have learned it, it will 
almost take care of itself.— Selected. 


The Bible comes to us, claiming to 
have been given by miraculous in- 
spiration of God. There is an im- 
pregnable external testimony encir- 
cling it, “as the mountains are round 
about Jesusalem” ; and on its pages 
the finger of God is not less clearly 
manifested than on the starry heav- 
ens.— Pearson. 


blanks.— Emerson. 


The mere lay mind will | 


A study by 


thing fortunate. : 
Wherever work is done, victory is ob- 
tained. There is no chance and no 
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1222 Pine St., . San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins January 4th, 1893. Send for circulars. 

| 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 12, 1893. 


OOLLEGE COURSE corresponds v« y 


nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Mars. 
The Seminary course of study remains tr- 


changed. 


For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., 


[IELD SEMINARY 
1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art. | 

Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 

MRS. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


4 
‘ 


“WaA Select School for Young Ladies. 


Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892. 

Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 
ers. - For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OCHUROH, A.M.., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, | 


Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 3, 1893. Its departments are: Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued. 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 


Oak!and. 


K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay 
| 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


— 


? If you want a thorough, first-class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 
Send for catalogue to 
W. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 


PRINOIPAL,. 


Secretary; or other members of 


26, 1893. 


THE PACIFIC 


TheologicalSeminary 
CAL. 


FACULTY: 
GEORGE Mooar, D.D.. President. 
W. W. Lovgjoy. D.D. 
FRANK HucH Foster, Ph.D. 
CHARLEs S. NAsH, M.A., Secretary. 
Ruys R. Lioyp, M, A. 
FREDERICK W. PHELPs, M.A, 
Applications may be made to President or 
the faculty. 


Term of study, September 6, 1892, to April 


Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 

Ripans Tabules cure 
Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 
Ripans Tabules cure the blues, 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Circle. 


Ring, Happy Bells! 


Ring, happy bells of Easter time! . 

The world is glad to hear your chime; 

Across the fields of melting snow 

The winds of heaven softly blow, 

And birds and streams repeat the chime 
At Easter time. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter time ! 
The world takes up your chant sublime: 

‘‘ The Lord is risen!” The night of fear 
Has passed away, and heaven draws near; 
We breathe the air of that blessed clime 

At Easter time. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter time ! 
Our happy hearts give back your chime: 
‘¢ The Lord 1s risen !” Wedie no more; 
He opens wide the heavenly door; 
He meets us while to him we climb, 
At Easter time. 


—Lucy Larcom, 


EXCESSES IN ‘‘MOURNING.”’ 


When we come to consider “mourn- 
ing” as a way of giving vent to our 
own feelings, there may be two sides 
to the question, but the brighter 
side would suggest its being done 
away with to a great extent, if not 
altogether. Shall we delegate our 
grief to our clothes ? If there is “that 
within that passeth outward show,” 
do not “the trappings and the suits 
of woe” seem a making light of the 
real grief by the very inadequacy of 
the expression ? One will say that it 
relieves one from the intrusion of 
worldly pleasures or social enjoyment, 
from the temptation to forget our 
sorrow. Whata sad admission! A 
real sorrow is life-long. A sorrow of 
the heart grows with our growth, as 
we learn to appreciate our loss, and 
rightly viewed becomes one of our 
strongest and best of angels. Let us, 
then, not fear the forgetting of a real 
sorrow by the one who experiences it. 

A sorrow, then, being life-long, 
should not be restricted in its expres- 
sion to a period of six months, a year, 
or two years, as fashion dictates in 
the various degrees of bereavement. 
The very idea of fashion in the realm 
of grief should make fashionable 
manifestations of its presence most 
distasteful to all sane and refined 
people. Fashion in sorrow must ulti- 
mately lead us tothe inane, where 
feeling is unknown. To a certain ex- 
tent there is at least a plausible ex- 
cuse in the adoption of mourning 


emblems by those of extended social |: 


connections and duties. But the ex- 
cuse limps in that it acknowledges 
that the hundreds of “friends” on the 
visiting-list are, after all, not intimate 
enough with us to be able to remem- 
ber our afflictions and exercise the 
proper forbearance. So the advocates 
of “mourning” would confess, first, 
that they mourn through the medium 
of their clothes; second, that they 
have to adopt mourning as a defence 
from the intrusion of their friends ! 
As we have seen, the infliction of 
gloomy apparel on the public—whom 
we do not know, and who do not 
know us—is a violation of the Golden 
Rule. Fashions in mourning station- 
ery, in mourning head-gear, in mourn- 
ing livery,—what a hollow sound they 
have! Does “mourning” help to keep 
alive the memory of the dead ? Pos. 
sibly, to some; but who of the dead. 
would care for remembrance thus 
perpetuated, associated with sombre 
imagery ? And must it be written 
that “mourning becomes” some peo- 
ple, and that it has been worn be- 
yond even the fashionable period for 
that reason? What sense of grief, 
or the sacredness of sorrow, or the 
solemnity of death, is conveyed when 
a rosy-cheeked person enveloped in 
crepe comes into a street-car laugh- 
ing or chattering with a companion ? 
Is it not travesty? One cannot hope 
that the aged, accustomed to the 
usage, will abandon it at once; if it 
eases their grief to so display it, who 
wuld forbid them, who have lost so 
many of their life-friends? In the 


very old there is, if anywhere, an ap- 


proach to appropriateness in the 
wearing of at least partial black. But 
the discarding of excessive mourning 
display may well be begun by the 
young and middle-aged. Especially 
let us not have children, spirits of joy 
and hope, masquerading in the hues 
of death. Why cloud their lives more 
than nature cloudsthem? Im all but 
the very aged it seems as if some ap- 
propriate observance in neck-dress, 
the wearing of grays and browns, 
etc., rather than gay colors, were as 
far as we could safely go without in- 
flicting our grief on others. And if 
we are any more tempted to forget 
our grief or join in the dance, can 
we not safely leave these things to 
the heart? What conduct is above 
reproach that does not emanate there- 
from ? Away with hypocrisy in grief, 
asin anything else! Ifour friends 
rally around us sooner and beguile us 
more quickly from the temporary, 
natural shock of death, from a lonely 
vigil with death to which we have 
bound ourselves, will it not be better ? 
The lesson of death has been often 
preached,—to be also ready. And to 
that end let the sorrow-stricken work 
yet more diligently while itis day. 
There is no truer balm for grief than 
self-sacrificing work for others. A 
relic of barbarism, perpetuating the 
spirit of the days when the mourner 
shaved his scalp, tortured his flesh, 
put ashes on his head, starved, made 
night hideous with wailing and beat- 
ing of drums,—let us gently divest 
ourselves of this custom of wearing 
entire black for the dead, and see if 


the world will not be brighter in spirit | 


‘as well as brighter to the eye.—March 


THE REAL MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Of course, this does not mean that 
the United States shall go careering 
about fhe world in search of distress 
to succor like Don Quixote. Nor 
does it mean a policy of entangle- 
ment in affairs purely European, nor 
a reversal of the Monroe doctrine in 
any real sense; but it does mean an 
intelligent and modern construction 
of that doctrine. 

The Monroe doctrine has never 
been defined in any statute or treaty, 
but its essence is clear enough. It 
means simply that the United States 
does not propose to interfere in any 
questions that belong wholly to Eu- 
rope, and, on the other hand, does ex- 
pect Europe not to interfere in any 
questions that belong wholly to 
America. That is all. And from 
that doctrine the United States is not 
likely to depart. Indeed, it is just 
our American system of home rule 
applied to international relations. 
Our federal government does not 
concern itself with what pertains on- 
ly to the States. The States keep 
clear of federal concerns. 

But, with the increasing complexi- 
ty and intimacy of international rela- 
tions, there is coming to be a set of 
affairs neither wholly European nor 
wholly American. They belong to 
both. For instance, in 1885 and 1890 
the United States shared in the con- 
ferences in Berlin and Brussels with 
regard to the African slave trade. 
American delegates sitting in a Eu- 
ropean congress of any kind are a 
strange spectacle. But the ending 
of the brutal slave trade in Africa is 
a common duty of all civilized na- 
tions, and so our country very prop- 
erly took part in the deliberations. 
Another instance is the recent silver 
conference at Brussels. And these 
international concerns are likely to 
become still more numerous.—/from 
Professor Judson’s article, “American 
Politics: A Study of Four Careers,” in 
the March Review of Reviews. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EASTER. 


Easter commemorates the unique 
and characteristic features of Chris- 
tianity, that which distinguishes the 
Christian religion from all others; 
viz., that the life upon which it is 
based is organic and continuous. 
Christ not only was, but is, and eter- 
nally will be. He did not die, leav- 
ing a system of doctrine, however 
perfect, to perpetuate itself simply as 
impersonal, abstract truth. The pow- 
er of Christ's gospel to-day consists 
in the fact that his own deep and all- 
potent life continues to permeate and 
sustain it. No other religion can 
properly be called a living religion, 
in virtue of the perpetual, organic, 
vital relation with its source and head 
which Christianity possesses. 

It follows, therefore, that this Eas- 
ter memorial—the memorial of our 
Lord’s resurrection from physical 
death—must be one of peculiar rich- 
ness and significance to the Church. 
It has a joyfulness surpassing even 
that of Christmas; for Christ’s physi- 
cal birth into the world was an event 
which would have lost its chief sig- 
nificance had it not been for that oth- 
er and crowning event of history by 
which it was made of universal and 
perpetual import to mankind in all 
ages of time. If Christ had not risen, 
the incident of his birth would, in all 
probability, have affected the life of 
mankind in very slight degree. 

He would have been acknowledged 
the greatest of ethical teachers, the 
sublimest and most consistent of hu- 
man characters, but his gospel would 
never have become the world-gospel 
it now is, nor would his kingdom have 
become a universal kingdom. LEas- 
ter is to Christmas what the fruit is 
to the flower—the realization of a 
beautiful promise. Only by making 
his own personal and immortal life 
the vital, actuating principle of the 
new religion for all time could Christ 
realize the hopes of mankind which 
centered about the manger-cradle in 
Bethlehem. The flower of the na- 
tivity was but a prophecy of the fruit 
of the resurrection. 

It is well that all branches of the 
churches are coming to recognize the 
significance and importance of Eas- 
ter. It is truly the crowning festival 
of the year, the supreme day of the 
world’s history—the day which es- 
tablished the vital and perpetual re- 
lation of the divine and the human. 
Let us observe it, as is meet, with 
thanksgiving and song, with nature’s 
choicest, most fragrant tributes, and 
the rarest bloom of intellect and soul. 
It is the day of days, the Church’s 
happiest and holiest memorial. No 
tribute and no ceremony can be too 
rich or too splendid to testify the joy 
with which we welcome it.—Zzon’s 
Herald. 


Israel were not content with what 
God knew to be good forthem. They 
asked flesh, he gave it, and left them 
to suffer the consequences, that they 
might experimentally learn the les- 
son that, He is equally wise and kind 
both in giving and withholding. This 
is a lesson that had often to be re- 
peated, and has to he repeated even 
with us when we desire many things 
that God has seen fit to withhold.— 
B. B. Leacock, D.D. 


Art is long, time is short. 


\ 


GLEANINGS. 


“The Lord knoweth them that are 
His.” We are apt to think this a poor 
and bare expression. We _ expect 
something warmer, something more 
emphatic. But the whole Bible 
comes in to fill up the outline. The 
promises are like a jewel which is 
given us on a dark and cloudy day. 
We cannot see its full luster until we 
take it into the sunshine. 


So intent was Mary in her search 
for the body of the dead Christ that 
she did not recognize her living Mas- 
ter when he stood before her. But 
the love prompting the search was 
genuine, and such is never left long 
in darkness. The Master’s voice re- 
vealed the Master’s self, and joyfully 
she exclaims, ‘“Rabboni!” And so 
to-day, though tear-dimmed eyes see 
naught but blackness in the tomb, if 
in the heart be love for the Master, 
he will bring to those darkened eyes 
the light of the resurrection.— Union 
Signal. 

Oh, I am sure we have never fully 
comprehended all that is coming back 
to us! I wondered how the angels 
can endure our lack of faith. We do 
not act so in regard to thespring; we 
know it will come back, and we say 
to the March winds, “Blow on, your 
time is short! April and May are 
coming.” But, alas! we do not act 
that way about the winter of the 
heart. We put on our mourning, and 
we look and act as if it were all gone 


forever; when, instead of that, it is 


all coming back, and the voices of 
nature, and the look of nature, all 
say, Resurrection ! Resurrection! We 
do not heed. Our eyes are too dim 
with weeping; we have been so ac- 
customed to looking down instead of 


looking up, that we do not see God’s 
face or hear his voice in nature all 


around us. Now, this month, with 
the beautiful Easter in it, calls for 


hope; and will you not leave your 
tombs of sorrow, and come forth to 
life and usefulness ? 


We must leave 
our graves and grave clothes, and let 


others say of us in our measure, “She 
is risen! She is alive—a new crea- 
ture ! ”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Upon the tomb’s dark walls be- 


reavement reads: “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life; he that believeth in 
Me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live” ; “Marvel not at this, for the 
hour is coming in which all that are 
in the grave shall hear his voice and 
come forth”; “Now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first 
fruits of them that slept.” How beau- 
tiful do these words make graves ap- 
pear ! 
floral charms of nature add such a 


Mother, father, could all the 


glory to the little mound? Mourn- 


ing children, could garlands of lilies 
and roses so beautify the resting-place 
of sainted mother as these heavenly 
words of hope and promise? To-day 
why should we seek the living among 
the dead ? 
are not in the dust of our cemeteries. 
They walk with God in white. 
shone tbe angel faces and the angel 
robes, so shine their faces and their 
white-robed forms in light. 
alone for awhile. 
places in home and church; there are 
empty chairs and empty arms; but 
there is a light still burning where 
they were; a light in the mourning 
mother’s arms; a strange, sweet light. 
in the home; something like a glory 
in the very air, as though angels had 
swept past on gleaming wings, and 
left a train of light from earth to 
heaven. 
the living ! 
toward the light, toward the smiles 
that are falling from heaven, and let 
this Easter time be full of faith and 
hope and praise. 
living among the dead ? ” 


Our vanished loved ones 


As 


We walk 
There are empty 


Oh, seek ye the living among 
Lift up your sad faces 


“Why seek ye the 
Jesus and 
his own are alive forevermore.— Rev. 


F. M. Bristol, D.D._ 
THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION. 


Science exercises and develops func- 


‘tions which are not essentially an- 


tagonistic to religion; but they are 
not the functions of religion, and if 
they be given first place in our inter- 
est, religious growth must deteriorate 
in proportion to its neglect. The 
functions of religion must be exer- 
cised, or they will become incapable 
of action; they must be educated or 
they will become weak and useless. 
Scientific study, though extremely 
fascinating, though it fills us with ex- 
alted notions of the complexity of 
the universe, and of the wonderful 
harmony of its correlations, leads us 
to no hope; we find in it only stern, 
relentless law; it has no feeling, and 
its end is certain death. | : 

And what does it profit unless we 
keep alive those religious functions 
which conduct us to that other world 
of religious belief ? 


Know therefore the precarious na- 
ture of human prosperity. 


Household, 


Darnty DisHes ror ConvALESCENTS. — 
Celeried Chicken.—Take a few pieces 
of cold roast or boiled chicken or tur- 
key, such as remain after the portion 
presentable in slices has been remov- 
ed; chop them very fine. To each ta- 
blespoonful of meat allow a table- 
spoonful of cream; season with pep- 
per, salt, a little nutmeg, and celery 
seed, or celery salt. Put the cream 
and seasoning in a saucepan, and let 
it come toa boil. Stir in the chicken, 
remove from the fire, and beat till 
frothy. Pile strips of toast in a hol- 
low square on a hot plate, and fill the 
center with the celeried chicken. 

Curried Chicken.—Put a dessert- 
spoonful of butter in a hot frying-pan. 
Have ready a few shreds of onion; 
fry them brown in it. If a little cold 
chicken gravy can be obtained, use 
it. If not, make a gravy of putting 
into the pan four tablespoonfuls of 
butter rubbed together; add a small 
quantity of curry powder, according 
to the flavor desired. When the 
gravy boils, stir in three tablespoon- 
fuls of minced chicken. Serve ona 
square of hot toast. 

Stewed Quail.—Draw and truss the 
quail as for roasting. Put in a sauce- 
pan enough milk and water to nearly 
cover the bird; let it stew gently for 
about twenty minutes. Remove the 
quail, and let the milk and water 
boil down to about half a pint or less. 
Season with pepper and salt, add a 
tiny piece of butter, and thicken with 
fine bread-crumbs. Pour this sauce 
around the bird, and serve. 


Oatmeal for the face and hands 
wet with water soon sours; but pre- 
pared in the following way will keep 
good any length of time: Take three 
cupfuls of oatmeal and five of water 
(or less quantity in the same propor- 
tion), stir well, let it stand over night 
in a cool place; in the morning stir 
again, after awhile stir thoroughly, 
and strain; let it stand until it settles, 
then carefully pour off the water, and 
add enough bay rum to make the sed- 
iment about as thick as cream, or 
thinner if preferred. Apply to the 
face with a soft cloth, let it remain 
until nearly dry; then rub briskly 
with a soft flannel. Shake the mix- 
ture well before using. 


Nor to Suir on Icz.—How to escape 
falling on icy paths is comparatively 
easy if one knows how. The late Dr. 
Dashiell, who was a tall, heavy man, 
taught the writer how to walk with 
an ordinary shoe over the most slip- 
pery paths in safety. We saw him 
one day walking without rubbers 
with apparent carelessness, and said, 
‘“ Doctor, should not as heavy a man 
as you be more careful?” “I am 
careful. I have a system taught me 
by a Spaniard. A man is always 
thrown by his heel. Let him walk 
on the ball of his foot, and he can 
walk anywhere upon the ice with per- 
fect ease.” This we found to be true. 
—New York Advocate. 


Each year the poultry industry 
grows more prosperous. More eggs 
and poultry are produced each year, 
and each year the prices are higher 
than the year before. This indicates 
that we are becoming a nation of 
poultry eaters, and that poultry is 
going to be good property for some’ 
years to come. The whole secret of 
having eggs in winter is to have pul- 
lets hatched early—say in March or 
April—that they may be fully grown 
and feathered before winter; then 
give them warm quarters and a mixed 
diet, and eggs are sure to result. 
Hens over a year old seldom lay in 


winter, but a few should be retained 


for setting, as they make better moth- 
ers. 


Wuire Mountain Rotis.—F our cups 
of flour, one cup milk, quarter cup 


‘butter, two tablespoonfuls sugar, one- 


third of a cake compressed yeast, 
half a teaspoonful salt, white of one 
egg, beaten stiff; have the milk warm; 
add the butter, melted warm, not hot, 
salt, sugar, yeast and flour; mix well; 
add the white of the egg, the last 
thoroughly mixed in with the hand; 
let them rise over night; in the morn- 
ing roll into shape; cut and fold over 
or make in any other shape; bake in 
a quick oven after they have stood 


one hour. 


Place the common adhesive fly pa- 
per on the floors of the room infested, 
with a small piece of meat in the cen- 
ter of each sheet. The flies will jump 
toward the meat and adhere to the 


paper. 


Controversy, for controversy’s sake, 
is hateful and injures the kingdom of 
Christ. But an earnest and loyal de- 
fense of Christ and his truth never 
yet interfered with the spiritual life 


of the Church or the conversion of 
souls. 


Bakin 
Powder 


S 


The only Pure Cream of Tartar Powder.—No Ammonia; No Alum. 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


232 Sutter street. 


taries — Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANvISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
Services, Ir A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, II A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.3 Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. | 7 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, II A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


PARK CHURCH—4!16 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 84 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. — 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H, Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 


tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A.M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 


TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by E. R. 
Galloway at 7:30 P.M. Sunday-school, 
12:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 8 Pp. M 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 


street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 


Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing at 7:30 P.M., by G. T. McCollum. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 


.corner Pierce and Green streets. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P. M, ™ ‘ | 


Congregational Associates.—President— 


Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E, Ager, 508 
Clay street, | 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 


President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple | 
street, 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasuter, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena, 
Children’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasa- 
dena. 


Los Angeles; * Secretary, Mrs. H. 


Superin- 


Superintendent of | 


Northern California Woman’s State 


Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs, M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Haven, 


1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 


cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F. Eastman, 516 
- Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. . | 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 


of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna 
avenue, 
Angeles 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F.A. Miller, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Bel Scott, Ontario, 


S. Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
District—Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 
Vice-Presi- 


Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Foreign 


Superintend- 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. Ww. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 


San Francisco, 


Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 


ing the Needy and Sick.— 420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—Miss Anna Hall. 
Mrs. A. K. Arnold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. H., 
Buckingham, 
Hammond. 


Vice-President— 
Financial Secretary—Miss 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 


Gough. 


Congregational Sunday - School and 


Publishing Society. —Boston and Chicago. 


Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 


Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Centraland North- 
eru California; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland. 


American Home Missionary Society.— | - 


Bible House, Astor Place, New \ ork. Secre- 
Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 


Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 


J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 


1005 Capp street, San Francisco. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Mission Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York: Treasurer—H.O, 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York, 


American Board C. F. M.—Missionary | 


Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 


retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. | 


Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 


for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, | 


PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 


Missionary Society of the Swedish Cone | 


gregational Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 

Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E, Jewett, Vacaville. Recording Sec- 
etary—Mrs, S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., San 


Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs, I. E. 


| Self-Bastin 


: Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth street, Oakland: 
Mrs. C. J. Hutchius, 801 Capp street. 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honorary 
Home Secretary). Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park. Treasurer— 


Contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of 
the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 
E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B, W. B., 1722 
Geary street, San Francisco. 


Is the people’s choice. The only Ran 
that will r out ali that can be said in 
praise of it. 


Baking and Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality wat 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
and Ventilated Oven, allowing 


all odors from the oven to pass into the 


chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 


863 MARKET STREET. 


DIHBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. | 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAB PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


_ MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., S. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 
suit of clothing made — 


ee ‘NOVA SOOTIA: to order, 
steck, manufactured from ee 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with Bina 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 


choose from. 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Gonuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now in stock. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


O97 Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. _ 


No. 224 Eddv Stree 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


TelePhone No. 8534 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


OABD STOOK, STRAW and | 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and. 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,. San Francisco. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


715-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 
Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porcelain tubs. ater pomped from the bay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. Every- 
one new, clean and well ordered. Ba 
cents. 


BATHS 


Physicians recommend the Crysta hot 
sea-water tub and swimming. baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 
cars. John Farnbam, Manager 7 


URL, SCHOOL, FIRE ARMEg 


CATALOGUE WITH OVER 2500 TESTIMONIALS. 
JAMES LI 
—37 MAR 


Ww 
SOLE A Pacirio C 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. Send 
Catalogue. C. 8. BELL & CO., Hillsboro. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELL 
=> For Churches, Schools, etc. , alao Chimus 


and Peals. For more than half a century 
neted for superiority ovcr all others. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFA Tua 
BELLS 
RAND 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, MD 


Mrs, R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 


Fifteen per cent. discount te 
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THE PactFic: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepwespay, Manon 22, 1893. 


Ghe Pacific, 


Wednesday, March 22, 1893. 


We have, in previous numbers, 
given excellent obituaries of Rev. 
Cushing Eells, D.D.; but, on account 
of the prominence of this excellent 
man and his important work on this 
Coast, we add this week, on the sev- 
enth page, one more tribute—a lov- 
ing remembrance from the pen of his 
gifted son, Rev. Myron Eells, D.D. 


AN IDEAL TOO GOOD TO LOSE. 


Among the churches of our order 
the standard sentiment has been in 
favor of permanent pastorates. ‘“Per- 
manent” often meant during life, and 
cases continually occurred in which 
the pastor’s life was long. The fact 
that the man remained twenty-five, or 
fifty years even,in the same parish, 
was regarded as evidence of high 


and strong qualities. The parish that 


remained happy, united and prosper- 
ous without changing its ministry 
was counted as the ideal community. 
We trust that this sentiment still re- 
mains to a good extent prevalent. 
But we received a letter lately from 
one brother, who is apparently settled 
over a church which desires his la- 
bors, and has treated him well, in the 
main, intimating that he would ac- 
cept a call; and, besides other and 
plausible reasons for being willing to 
remove, added this—his growing con- 
viction that in about five years it is 
well for ministers and for people to 
have a change. We note, too, that in 
the sundering of a recent pastoral 
relation in a rather prominent Pres- 
byterian church, not far distant, the 
presbyter took occasion to say to his 


- congregation that he was not in favor 


of long pastorates. An esteemed 
deacon in one of the four cities 
which a seminary professor calls “this 
complex,” remarked to us that the 
sentiment seems to be gaining 
against installation of ministers. As 
he is an eminently conservative 
brother, this rather surprised us; but, 
that first surprise over, we were not 
quite so much taken back by his next 
obser vation—that he was beginning to 
query whether long settlements were 
really an advantage. 

There is a class of men, both min- 
isters and laymen, who might be ex- 
pected to take this view. They are 
by temperament unstable. They in- 
herit or have acquired a restless habit. 
If they are preachers, they do not 
like hard, continuous work, or their 
resources give out pretty soon, or 
there is some idiosyncrasy that is 
prophetic of friction. But the friends 
referred to could not be classed un- 
der any one of these varieties of char- 
acter. We shall be obliged to con- 
clude, therefore, that the old senti- 
ment with respect to this matter is in 
danger of decline. 

Now, it is one thing to admit that 
there are causes at work in our times, 
or in some or many localities, which 
naturally modify the practice of our 
churches. These causes may excuse 
a minister for a stay briefer than was 
norma! in a former generation. They 
may increase slightly the compla- 
cency with which a church allows it- 
self to recollect that it has had so 
many different bishops in a limited 
number of years. But it is quite a 
different thing for earnest and solid 
people to be actually willing to en- 
tertain the idea that the itineracy is 
the ideal pastorate. Think of de- 
scendants of the fathers deliberately 
doubting the superior utility and 
charm of permanence in the care of 
souls; at the very time, too, when so 
many of the Methodist preachers 
have yearned to escape the vagrancy 
imposed upon them years ago by a 
three year’s limit, even though that 
limit has been extended later to five 
years ! 

No; let us acknowledge as we 
may, that times have changed, and 
that it is proper that the average ten- 
ure of continuance in the pastorate 
may without reproach somewhat di- 
minish; that the cases properly mul- 
tiply in which the sacred relation 
may be sundered to mutual advan- 
tage; that there are many fields 
which, if worked at all, must be 
worked by laborers who come and go 
almost carrying their blanket on their 
back; we can not limit our concep- 
tion of the ministry to one type. 
Nevertheless, let us not too readily 


—who identifies himself with one 
church and has the grace of contin- 
uance in it, growing himself with its 
growth, obviously increasing in men- 


the joy of seeing corresponding de- 
velopment in the community of which 
he is a citizen, indeed. 


That is a large and timely gift 
which Mr. John S. Kennedy has 
made in New York to the service of 
the benevolent societies of that city. 
That gift is a building, built express- 
ly for this purpose, with seven stories 
and a basement, with five elevators, 
finished in the best style, at an ex- 
pense of $700,000. Under its roof 
may be gathered the offices of the 
various organizations for charities 
which heretofore have been scattered 
about in different parts of the city. 
These organizations have long desir- 
ed, and even tried, plans for securing 
such a home, but the undertaking 
seemed beyond their means or skill. 
Their extremity was this one man’s 
opportunity. Let us be creating op- 
portunities for the one man in Cali- 
fornia also, only let there be a suc- 
cession of the same sort. We plan 
for a seminary library and other 
structures to crown the hill in Oak- 
land. What an opportunity for some 
one to say to us some morning, “I 
will build it all myself”! 


From the headquarters of the Cath- 
olic Educational Exhibit, World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, has been pre- 
pared a protest against the exhibition 
at the Fair of indecent and obscene 
pictures. That is a sort of protest in 
which we may well join with Catho- 
lics and all other respectable citizens. 
The Fair affords a ‘vast opportunity 
for people who wish to- advertise 
shame to doit. It will require a firm 
nerve and thorough-going principle 
in the managers to resist the pressure 
that will be brought upon them to 
induce them to allow such people 
their license. Tor even men who are 
not impure themselves, it may be, are 
so carried away with the seductive 
motto, “Liberty for man, woman and 
child,” that they disfavor repression 
even of vice. Besides, the politician 
is bound to be around in Fair man- 
agement, and he is afraid some one 
will stigmatize him as a Puritan, or 
something equally wholesome. | 


According to the Government cen- 
sus report, of the 67,749 members of 
Unitarian organizations in the Unit- 
ed States California numbers 3,819, 
and, what is rather surprising, ‘that 
number gives it the third place in 
the States, Massachusetts and New 
York alone surpassing California. 
But New York surpasses only moder- 
ately, having 4,470 members. The 
continued concentration of this de- 
nomination in Masgachusetts is the 
marked feature, more than half its 
strength being located there. It 
might be a matter of curious inquiry 
what there has been in our State 
within a very few years to encourage 
the progress here of a type of church 
that elsewhere makes so small numer- 
ical showing. 


| 


The veteran correspondent of the 
Bulletin from Chicago, who considers 
it a great mistake that the Columbian 
Fair will not be open on Sunday, com- 
mits himself a great mistake when he 
tells us that the Congregationalists 
were one of three denominations who 
were in favor of such opening. It 
cannot even be claimed that Catholics 
or Episcopalians generally were on 
that side, although some prominent 
persons may be quoted so. But we 
have not heard any voice among our 
ministry or membership that favored 
turning that great occasion into a 
Sunday picnic. 


Among the humors of theologica 
disputes may be put down the sug- 
gestion made by some one, in answer 
to the query, what other designation 
might be used of those who are often 
called “higher critics,” that they 
might be known as J. and J. those 
letters standing for Jannes and Jam- 
bres,men who according to II Timothy 
i111: 8 withstood Moses ! 


— 


When a British periodical of the 
intelligence of the Thinker credits a 
recent article to ‘‘ Mr. Gail Hamilton,” 
and repeatedly speaks of the author 
a8 & man, one is surprised; and as 
for Miss Dodge herself, would she 
accept it as a compliment or be de- 
pressed, reflecting that it takes a pro- 
lific writer so long to be known? _ 


part with that historic, ancestral and 
‘noble ideal of the person—the parson 


tal and spiritual power, and having 


‘their places. 


“Over 3,000 applicants for 300 con- | 


sulships” is the report; all of which 
shows that there are too many men— 
very many of them doubtless of good 
ability—lying around loose, seeking 
some honorable and lucrative em- 
ployment. If things were right there 
ought to be honest business for every 
one who wants it. But things are 
not right; men wanting work are far 
more numerous than work wanting 
men. Employments are full. We 
must try to get things right, so that 
supply and demand will keep pace. 
Let every man look out for his neigh- 
bor’s good as well as his own. Let 
the government do all that it rightly 
can for the unemployed. Butitis a 
great mistaks to hold that the gov- 
ernment, National, State, or city, must 
employ all the unemployed. Where 
is the money coming from to pay the 
bills? The government cannot carry 
such a big load. And it is folly for 
the unemployed to seek employment 
of the government at the rate of 
3,000 for 300 places. Better seek 
honest employment anywhere else, 
even in that proportion. The gov- 
ernment changes every four years, 
and oftener, and no civil service ar- 
rangements will begin to keep all in 
Thousands are thrown 
out of office, and are badly stranded; 
they have no knowledge of, or exper- 
lence in, other business. If the time 
spent in government. employ had 
been given to outside business, they 
would be well under way now, with 
experience, and acquaintance, and 
ability to manage affairs. Men come 
to manage a large business with a 
readiness and ability which sur- 
prises us. They have grown into it; 
step after step has been resolutely 
taken, until they do large things eas- 
ily. The stranded consul, govern- 


ment clerk, or other officer, has to be-. 


gin at the bottom of the ladder, and he 
will never catch up with his friend, 
who declined government employ- 
ment, however alluring for the pres- 
ent, and built up his own fortune. 


We are glad to note the report that 
President Cleveland does not propose, 
as a rule, to return to their former 
positions those who held office under 
him four years ago. In some cases 
he will do this, for he cannot dupli- 
cate the men: But where men have 
lacked the ambition to strike out for 
themselves, and have idly waited for 
another chance to be fed from the 
Government crib, he wisely thinks 
the Government has no need of them. 


There is another report abroad in 
regard to the President which seems 
too good to be true. We wish it 
were true, as stated in the public 
press, that “Mr. Cleveland announces 
that he will appoint no whisky-drink- 
ers to office’; and, “The Hartford 
Courant quotes a New York Democrat 
as saying that the first question Pres- 
ident Cleveland now asks concerning 
a person proposed for office is, ‘Does 
he drink?’” Some of those Tam- 
many saloon men have got left, and 
they are mad about it, and are trying 
to get even with the President; that 
is probably the explanation of this 
report. What a splendid thing -it 
would be for the country if President 
Cleveland would take this stand! 
Nothing is more needed. It will be 
taken some day, when Prohibition 
rules. 


— 


Quite often as I meet boys on the 
street I fall into conversation with 
them, and am always treated respect- 
fully. The other morning, standing 
at the money-order window at the 
postoffice, a little bright-eyed mes- 
senger boy was near by. I asked 
him if he smoked cigarettes; he re- 
plied in the negative. I congratulat- 
ed him, and told him he would not 
have such bright eyes and nice face 
if he did. Other brief pleasant con- 
versation followed with some good 
advice; when, looking up at me quiz- 
zically, he said, ‘“ You are a Salvation 
Army man.” 
not, but I think well of them; they 
are good people.” But the thought 
to me was, this little fellow don't know 
much about churches and Sabbath- 
schools, but he does know about the 
Salvation Army; and when a gentle- 
man speaks to him about good habits 
and aright life, he gives the Salva- 
tion Army the credit. (od bless the 
Salvation Army! But would it not 
be well for the churches to get about 
among the people, newsboys and all, 
so that the boys shall recognize well- 
spoken gentlemen as belonging to 
them ? 


Calling the other day on a sick 
gentleman, I had to use the elevator, 
and I asked the elevator boy if he 


-wasin. He thought so; that he was 
not yet able to go out. And as, we | 


stopped near his door, the boy said: 
« There is his bottle of milk outside. 
I don’t think he is up yet.” “Then I 
will not disturb him, but slip this re- 
ligious paper under the door that he 
may know I have been here, and go 
down with you.” As we went the 
elevator boy said, “ Mr. 18 a nice 
gentleman, and a very religious man.” 
And the boy was right; he is a very 
religious man; he shows it in his face 
and in his every act. If all the gen- 
tlemen in our churches were more 
like him, the millennium would come 
much sooner. What a good thing it 


is to live so that the elevator boy and 
the messenger and office boys say “he 
is a real religious man!” 


“No,” I said, “I am 


jits President and Secretary, asking 


“The California Beneficent Home” 
bas been opened at 134 McAllister 
street, this city, for the cure of the 
liquor, opium, and morphine habits. 
Dr. T. Milen is the physician, and H. 
G. Pendleton the business manager; 
Mrs. James C. Jordan is the Presi- 
dent of the Society, under whose) 
auspices this work is carried on; Mr. 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Vice-President, 
and Rev. Dr. E. R. Dille, Secretary. 
Those with limited means are recelv- 
ed at greatly reduced rates, and many 
are treated gratuitously. There are 
also luxurious and strictly private 
apartments for those who can afford 
to pay. Donations from those willing 
to aid in the support of this needed 
institution are gladly received. Send 
all communications to the business 


manager. | 


On a recent Sunday night twenty- 
two Chinese were arrested in this 
city for dice-throwing, and each was 
fined $5. The fines were all paid. 
Dice-throwing is practiced by every 
man, who wants to, except Chinamen, 
at all the cigar stands in the city, 
and no one is arrested, and there is 
no law against it—unless he be a 
Chinaman. It is against the law for 
Chinamen to visit houses of ill repute. 
Twelve were arrested recently for so 
doing. The highest bail for this crime 
is $250. These twelve were released, 
each for $150 bail, and the papers are 
much exercised thereat. Who ever 
heard of any man in this city except 
Chinamen being arrested for visiting 
such houses. What a scandal there 
would be if all were arrested who go 
to such places! How careful we are 
of the morals of the Chinese! “Fair 
play is a jewel.” ‘These ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.” 


The Sacramento Record- Union says: 
“The Legislature left to the people 
the task of raising in the next two 
years the enormous sum of $11,972,- 
573.10. This is just $2,225,857.10 
more than the Legislature of 1891 re- 
quired of the people. The last Legisla- 
ture founded no new institutions; it 
added nothing to the taxable wealth 
of the State; but, on the contrary, be- 
sides requiring $11,972,573.10 to be 
raised from the pockets of the people. 
it did its best to add a burden of 
$6,060,000 more by removal of the 
capital, thus placing upon the peo- 
ple in the next few years a possible 
burden of nearly $19,000,000, fully 
$8,000,000 of which is unnecessary.” 
We have not seen this extravagant 
statement contradicted. 


The new Holy Trinity Memorial Evangelical 
sepa church will soon be completed at 


Sharpsburg, Md. The church is 62x43 feet, 
with spire 96 feet high, and is now under roof. 
It’will be a memorial to Union soldiers who 
fought and fell in the late war. Survivors of a 
number of Union regiments have contributed 
to the building and ornamentation of the struct- 
ure. 


What terrible battles were fought 
there and in that neighborhood dur- 
ing that awful Civil War of thirty 
years ago! Thank God for the age 
of peace, and for hymns of praise, 
and words of prayer where once the 
cannon thundered, and men cursed, 
and fought, and fell, and the ground 
was drenched with fraternal blood ! 


The aggregate attendance at the Fulton- 
street daily noon prayer-meetings in New York 
City for 1892 was 13,226, an average of a little 
over forty. The founder, Mr. J. C. Lanphear, 
and afew of the original friends of the move 
ment, are still in daily attendance. The num- 
ber of 1equests for prayer received by letter 
was 8,755. 

What a world of good that meeting 
has been to thousands now scattered 
all over the world! If weshould ever 
get back to thaf dear old city, amid 
all the changes of these passing years, 
we should find our way to that well- 


known spot. 


‘Word has been received by way of 
Sydney and Honolulu that Captain 
Walkup, with the missionary schooner 
Miram Bingham, reached Butaritari 
on the 15th of December. The Morn- 
ing Star had made so long @ passage 
from Kusaie to Butaritari that no 
general meeting of the Gilbert Is- 
land pastors was held. The Séar 
reached Butaritari November 26th, 
and left for the southern part of the 
group November 30th. Captain 
Walkup left Butaritari on the 19th of 
December for Kusaie. 


‘Women now vote for minor elec- 
tive offices in twenty States and three 
Territories,” and tbe last Legislature 
passed a bill allowing them to vote 
on school questions in this State. 
This is now in the hands of the 
Governor, and the Monday Club have 
sent him a communication, through 


him to sign it. Itis understood that 
strong counter-influences are being 
brought to bear to prevent his signa- 
ture. 


“During the last year a church in 
a New England town, which has a 
congregation of but fifty-eight per- 
sons, has heard or considered ninety 
candidates for the pulpit.” Can this 
be true? Ifit is true, what a com-’ 
ment on ministers and churches! And 
all over the world, millions are dying 
in sin for want of the bread of life. 


Evangelists Moody and Sankey, 
after a successful series of meetings 
in Baltimore, are turning their foot- 
steps to the old North Carolina State, 
where they will hold meetings in| 
Charlotte and Wilmington: What a} 
grand work for God and humanity 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Hanrorp.—Congregationalism is not 
represented by any church in this 
flourishing town, the proposed county 
seat of the new county of Kings; but 
it has good Christian work going on 
in it, sustained by Congregational 
funds and conducted by Congrega- 
tional people. This workis thatof a 
mission among the Chinese, in spe- 
cial relationship with the Cumberland 
Presbyterian church, whose young 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Lyles, gives it his 
hearty sympathy and helping hand. 
This mission is a child of the Fresno 
Mission—a sort of colony. Several 
of the Chinese Christians of Fresno,| 


removed to Hanford, and were home- | 
sick for the mission school, and the 
Christian fellowship to which they 
had become accustomed. Their teach- 
er made a visit to them, and found an 
open door for work and what seemed 
like a promise of good returns. This 
occurred about four months ago, and 
the mission has been in operation 
since December Ist. Already several 


ilthe divine image. 


results have appeared. The service 
has come to be of more importance 
than the one whom we serve, and the 
human agencies of success more re- 
garded than the ye element, with- 
out which all is vitiated. These un- 
hallowed intrusions are seen only un- 
der the hazy light of sorrow. But 
we also come to realize that. we fill 
out the measure of personal obliga- 
tion, not in what we do, but in the 
spiritual growth that we attain. The 
doing that is acceptable results from 
the being that is God-like. Our 
great object of concern is not what 
we can accomplish that the world 
can see, but how we can grow: into 
These facts we 
can learn more readily when our 


“harps are upon the willow,” and with - 


uplifted eyes we are looking into the 
face of our Heavenly Father. 
Missouta, Mont., March 15, 1893. 


COUNCIL IN OAKLAND. 


The council which was called to 
examine into the facts connected with 


have turned away from idol worship, 
and are asking after Christ. One very 
interesting young man, a native of 
California, was baptized and receiv- 
ed to the church on March 5th. The 
school is in charge of Miss Amy C. 
Clarke, whose father, formerly a Con- 
gregational pastor in Connecticut, is 
now acting the part of a model lay- 
man, and is cultivating a young fruit 
orchard near Hanford. The first an- 
niversary of this mission was observ- 
ed on Wednesday evening, March 
8th, and was a surprisingly interest- 
ing service. “Two addresses in Eng- 
lish, with recitations and songs in 
English and in Chinese, and brief re- 
marks by the pastor and the Superin- 
tendent, made up the programme. 
The offerings amounted to nearly $70. 


Santa Barsara.—It is always pleas- 
ant to visit this earthly paradise. It 
was pleasant to listen to a thoughtful 
and earnest sermon preached—not 
read—by Brother Weitzel; one among | 
the many last messages he is giving 
to his people before saying farewell 
at the close of this month. It was 
pleasant to hear him say that about 
four months since he declared his in- 
dependence of the manuscript, and 
would never allow himself to come 
into bondage to it again. And 
it was pleasant, since Brother Weit- 
zel regards.it as his duty to depart, to 
learn that so worthy a successor may, 
perhaps, be given to this church as 
the Rev. George Willett, formerly of 
Redlands. At any rate, he will spend 
the month of April there, and we 
cannot but hope, both for his sake 
and the church, that the month will 
be lengthened into many years. An- 
other pleasant thing was to see a col- 
lection taken for home missions, 
which, with previous offerings, car- 
ries this church quite above the high- 
water mark of two dollars per mem- 
ber. The figures are as _ follows: 
From the W. H. M. U., $125; from 
percentage of weekly offerings, $60; 
from last Sunday’s collection, $140; 
total, $325. And, still another pleas- 
ant thing, was to find our Chinese 
Mission in good hands, to assist in 
the organization of a Y. P. 8. C. E.in 
connection with it, of which one of 
our older Chinese Christians, Gin 
Toy, was made the President; and 
finally, to conduct our anniversary 
service on Sunday evening, at which 
the morning offering for one depart- 
ment of home missions was followed 
up by another, at least half as large, 
for this other department which 
seeks to save the Chinese sojourning 
in our midst. Ww. C. P. 


THE HARP ON THE WILLOW. 


BY REV. O. C. CLARK. 


| There are times in our lives when 
the joy of service seems to be ended, 
when our life work seems to have 
come to abrupt and final termination. 
Our plans are thwarted, our strength 
gives way, our clear visions of duty 
become bewildering, and God’s di- 
vine leadiug seems to have ended. 

At such hours we stand in mute 
amazement—the joy of living and of 
enduring for Christ no longer ours, 
and with “harps upon the willow” we 
bow in sorrow. es 

But these hours of waiting are 
sometimes the most fruitful, for var- 
ious reasons: 

Firsi—We are led to stop and 
listen. We have been rushing on 
at break-neck speed in our eagerness 
to accomplish certain results that we 
felt to be necessary in the Master's 
work. Our ear has thus gradually 
become deaf to God’s whisper in the 
soul, and the daily and hourly guid- 
ance that is so necessary to keep us 
in harmony with his will is supple- 
mented with a flurried, restless haste, 
and an unsanctified zeal that is the 
most foreign to his will. 

He therefore, at times, arrests us in 
our course, and sends us back to 
beadquarters for orders, that we may, 
in perfect harmony with his will, go 
on with his work. It is while thus 
asking and listening for a reason that 
he withdraws the veil, and lets us 
into the “secret of his council.” | 

Second— Weare thus led to see with 
what a stealthy step the maxims and 
policy of the world become controll- 
ing in our lives. Itis notin eur hearts 
to compromise a single great principle 
of loyal service—nor to tolerate a 
single motive that is not animated by 
supreme regard for Christ, and un- 
changing loyalty to his service; and 


these men are always doing ! 


yet, unconsciously, but surely, these 


the resignation of Rev. E. C. Oakley 
from the pastorate of Plymouth- 
avenue church, Oakland, and give its 
advice in the premises, met, pursuant 
to the call, at the church, Thursday 
evening, the 16th inst., 7.30 o’clock. 
The five Congregational churches of 
Oakland omitting Plymouth-avenue 
church), two of the Berkeley Congre- 
gational churches, and the First 
church of Alameda were represented 
in the council either pastor or 
delegate, most of them by both; also 
Rev. J. K. Harrison. Rev. Walter 
Frear was chosen Moderator, and 
Rev. J. D. Foster,Scribe. After duly 
considering the case, a committee 
consisting of Rev. J. H. Goodell, 
Professor C. S. Nash and Rev. W. W. 
Scudder was appointed to suitably 
express the findings of the council. 


The following was presented, which 


was unanimously adopted. 
“The council, having heard the 


resignation of the pastor, and having 
reviewed the action of the church, 


advise the dissolution of the pas- 


torate as contemplated. In coming 


to this decision, the council must re- 
gretfully declare that the methods 
pursued which led to the resignation 
were not such as to commend them- 
selves to their judgment. 

“We believe that the canvassing of 
a church for opinions respecting the 
pastor is hurtful to their mutual re- 
lations and to all church work. We 
sympathize with the church in the 
loss of so faithful and successful a 
pastor, and trust that, in the provi- 
dence of God, a successor, equally 
earnest and devoted, may be found to 
shepherd the flock. We desire, also, 
to express our confidence in Brother 
Oakley as a pastor and Christian 
worker in the community. It ap- 
pears from the testimony before the 
council that the church is in as pros- 
perous a condition as at any time in 
its history. In the larger work of 
our denomination, also, he has prov- 
ed himself most efficient and valu- 
able. We trust that in the severance 
of these ties he may not be lost to 
the Christian work of this State. 
We commend him cordially to the 
churches of Christ wherever his lot 
may be cast.” J.D. Fosrer, 

Scribe. 


May I say that of all the smaller 
items in Tue Paciric, none interest 
me so much and so unfailingly as the 
reports of constant conversions at 
your Bethel (Chaplain Rowell’s). I 
was born in a Maine seaport, and 
mourned all the month I was preach- 
ing for your First church, years ago, 
that I could not visit the Bethel. 
Then a line more about Evangelist 
Potter. I knew him at Yale before 
his great usefulness in saving souls 
began. He is an “all-round” man in 
the work, utterly loyal to the truth, 
thoroughly grounded and deeply 
experienced in the Gospel, alive all 
oyer to the spiritual needs of men. 

! : | G. F. M. 


Is it religious upishness ? A Pres- 
byterian magazine says that their 


young people “are not amenable to 


counsel; but, if kindly spoken to and 


warned by ministers or office-bearers, 
resent the interference, and take re- 
venge by absenting themselves alto- 
gether from ordinances. Faithful 
preaching and exposing of evils in 
the pulpit is apt to have a similar ef- 
fect upon them.” 


And will not the 


anarchism that is in the surrounding 
atmosphere penetrate all churches in 
just this way, disorganizing the 
young first? | 


The Bar Harbor Record (Maine) 


gives in fulla very able address de- 
livered by Rev. George E. Freeman 
before the Patriotic Order, Sons of 
America, in 
Church, Bar Harbor, February 23d; 
subject, “James G. Blaine.” 
readers will remember that Bar Har- 
bor was one of the homes of Mr. 
Blaine, and that thus Mr. Freeman 
had special opportunities to know 
the man of whom he spake. We wish 
we had room for large quotations. 


the Congregational 


Our 


The Christian, London, says that “of 


285 students in Congregational col- 
leges in England, 261 are abstainers: 
in Wales, eighty-six out of ninety- 
two are abstainers; and in Scotland 
all are abstainers; of 386 students in 
Great Britain, 356 are abstainers. At 
the present time out of 2,747 Congre- 
gational ministers in England and 
Wales, 2,034 are known to be abstain- 
ers. | 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“Religious 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The subject at the last Monday 
Club was quite out of the ordinary: 
viz. “The Proper Punctuation and 
Interpretation of John ix: 1-5,” by 
Professor R. R. Lloyd. It drew to- 
gether about the usual number on 
that rainy day, and awakened much 
interest. Professor Lloyd held that 
the punctuation of the Bible is man’s 
work, and that we are at liberty to 
change it to make the meaning plain- 
er. He would change the punctua- 
tion of this passage so that it would 
read: “Neither did this man sin, nor 
his parents. But that the works of 
(sod should be made manifest in him, 
we must work the works of him that 
sent me while it is day: the night 
cometh when no man can work.” His 
reasoning was comforting to some, 
but not convincing to all present. 
The subject next week will be “The 
Position and Influence of the Rabbi 
to the Church and Peoplein Bible 
Times,” to be opened by Rev. Horace 
W. Houlding. 


Sabbath morning in the First church 
in this city Rev. J. B. Silcox preached 
in exchange with Pastor C. O. Brown, 
who filled his place in Pilgrim church, 
Oakland. In the evening it was shown 
what Christianity is doing for the 
Japanese in this city. Two Japanese 
gentlemen delivered addresses. They 
were followed by Rev. Dr. M. C. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of the M. EK. Jap- 
anese Mission, and by Dr. Brown. The 
audience was very large, though not 
as crowded as the Chinese evening 
before. At the after-meeting one per- 
son expressed the desire to become a 
Christian. 


Including a contribution of $300 
previously made during this fiscal 
year by the First church in this city 
to the Home Missionary Society, and 
what is fairly in sight above the col- 
lection of last Sunday week, the en- 
tire gift of that church for this so- 
ciety during the year will be fully 
$1,200. 

The Fourth church people were 
busy last week getting up a box for 
the missionaries, and on Sunday they’ 
made their annual collection for home 
missions, amounting to $50. 

President Baldwin of Pomona ad- 
dressed the evening audience in 
the First church, Oakland, on ‘The 
Business of Life, and How to Prepare 
for it.” ’ 

Rev. J. H. Goodeil told his people 
in the Market-street church in the 


evening “What Moderate Drinking 


Will Do for a Man.” 


At Plymouth-avenue church, in the 
evening, Rev. Francis Watry gave an 
account of his change from Romanism 
to Protestantism. For twelve years 
he was a Roman Catholic priest. It 
took him eight years to make the 
change. | 


~ Rev. J. B. Silcox’s address in the 
evening in Pilgrim church was upon 
the “Perils of the Theater.” 


Revs. J. D. Foster of Lorin and J. 
B. Eddie of Golden Gate exchanged 
on Sunday evening. 


Rev. W. W. Scudder’s subject last 
Sunday morning was of an anniver- 
sary nature—“Broadening Out,” from 
Isa. liv:2. In the evening the King’s 
Daughters had an anniversary even- 
ing, and listened to a most interesting 
address from Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. 
The Sunday evening before, the boys 
of the Brigade had their public ser- 
vices, with a strong, stirring address 
from Mr. J. S. Webster. The church 
was crowded both evenings. The 
work in this church, in these two or- 
ganizations, has been very successful. 
Earnest, energetic and wise officers are 
at the head of these two bands, and 
some fifteen of these young people 
have joined the church during the 
past year. 


The fourteenth anniversary of the 
Alameda church (corner Central ave- 
nue and Chestnut street) will be held 
on Friday evening, March 24th, and 
a cordial invitation is extended to our 
sister churches to be present. A so- 
cial half-hour will precede the exer- 
cises, which begin at 8 vp. m After 
congratulations to the mother Church 
from her several organizations, the 
subject, “Has the Institutional Idea 
of Church Life Any Application to 
Residence Communities ?” will be dis- 
cussed. Dr. McLean, Rev. J. B. Sil- 
cox and Professor Lloyd will open 
the discussion. A social hour, with 
light refreshments, will conclude the 
exercises. 


_ Rev. J. W. Brier’s subjects at Lodi 
last Sabbath were “ Earthen Vessels” 
and “ Why Adam Ate the Apple.” 


At the First church, Sacramento, 
the Y. W.C. A. had charge of the 
service, with a special programme in 
the morning; at night Rev. J. B. 
Koehne gave a lecture on “ The Flirt 
as an Enemy to Marriage.” 


Rev. Henry E. Jewett preached on 
Sunday evening in the Christian 
church, Vacaville. For some time 
past our people there have been wor- 
shiping in the Advent church. Since 
the great earthquake, which damaged 
our brick church so much, there have 
been a few light shocks, and the 
friends have preferred to meet in a 
wooden building. 

The spring meeting of the Upper 
Bay Conference of Congregational 
churches will be held at Black Dia- 
mond, March 27th and 28th. The 


| programme includes: “Causes of Fi- 


nancial Failure and Success,” Rev. J. 
K. Harrison; “Congregationalism” : 


(1) “Its Adaptability to the Union of 


Evangelical Christians,” Rev. F. Fla- 
with; (2) “The Duty of Christians to 
Unite and Work Together in Weak 
Centers, Irrespective of Sectarianism,” 
Rev. A. F. Hitchcock: “The Sabbath” : 
(1) “Its Desecration, Causes and Re- 
sults,” Rev. W. H. Robinson; (2) “The 
Necessity of the Observance of the 
Sabbath,’’ Rev. W. N. Huffmann; “W. 
C.T.U.,” Mrs. Jewett and Mrs. Merrall; 
“CO. W. H. M.,” Mrs. Merritt; “Italian 
Evangelization,” Rev. M. Nardi; “Sun- 
day-school”: “Its Relation to the 
Church,” Rev. C. W. Hill; “Christian 
Endeavor,” Miss Doyle; “The Train- 
ing of Children in Christian Homes,” 
Rev. H. E. Jewett; “Foreign Mis- 
sions,” Rev. W. Frear. 


Pastor Shepard’s subjects at Black 
Diamond, Wash., on Sunday, March 
12th, were “The Privilege of Giving” 
and “Saying and Doing,” from Ecc. 
xi:l and Matt. vii:21. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society gave an entertainment in 
the hall on Monday night, March 13th, 
and will give another in one month. 
They will include literary exercises 
regularly at their fortnightly meet- 
ings, and it is expected that the So- 
ciety will accomplish much good. 
They have offered to aid in giving 
decent interment to the body of Daniel 
Downey, whose case was reported in 
the last Paciric. Pastor Shepard has 


received a letter. from Mrs. Downey | 


stating that she would be very grate- 
ful to any one who would aid her in 
giving the body suitable burial, for 
she is unable to do anything herself. 


Rev. Edson D. Hale has preached 
for the last two Sabbaths at Lincoln. 


We are in receipt of good news 
from Rio Vista. Meetings are being 
held every evening, preparatory to 
the coming of Evangelist Thompson, 
who is expected to begin his labors in 
this State as Evangelist of the Cali- 
fornia H. M. S. next Sabbath with the 
Rio Vista church. Pastor G. H. Mer- 
rill is leaving no effort untried for 
the ingathering of a plentiful harvest. 
Dr. Warren presented the cause of 
home missions in the morning service, 
and preached also in the evening to 
a large congregation. Rio Vista 
church is planning to give at the rate 
of $2 per resident member for home 
evangelization this year. Rain or 
shine, the pastor reports full attend- 
ance, not only at the Sabbath services, 
but also at all the extra meetings of 
the week. Of the 114 present mem- 
bers of the church, 83 united on con- 
fession. | 


Dr. Holbrook, in the absence of the 
acting pastor, preached at Stockton 
Sunday morning on “The Joy of An- 
gels Over Repenting Sinners,” and 
made reference to the series of re- 
vival meetings under Evangelist 
Crittenton, which began in the after- 
noon and evening of that day, and to 
continue twenty days. Pastor Sink’s 
eighth weekly letter to his people 
was read from the pulpit, dated 
“Genoa, February 18th, 7,700 miles 
from home.” He was just embark- 
ing for Alexandria. 


The subjects at Cottonwood last 
Sabbath were, “Turning the World 
Upside Down,” (Acts xvii:6), and 
“Playing the Fool? (I Samuel xxvi: 
21). It has been exceedingly rainy 
and stormy here this month. We 
have postponed our communion till 
the first Sabbath in April. Four per- 
sons are to be received then into the 
church as the fruit of our late 
protracted meeting. Evangelist 
Meserve did a noble, honest work 
among us, and he is welcome to come 
again, for the work of the Lord pros- 
pered in his hand. J. A. J. 


The annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Sunday-school Association will 
be at Pacific Grove, opening on the 
evening of May 9th, and continuing 
through the 10th and llth. ‘The 
Executive Committee are arranging an 
excellent programme, and the Statis- 
tical Secretary is gathering full re- 
ports of the schools. 


Considering the storm, there were 
good congregations last Sabbath at 
Sonoma. Pastor Chase preached 
at both services about “Conscience.” 
Our good brother has promised to 
preach at Glen Ellen every Sunday 
afternoon. 


Rev. H. F. Burgess preached at 
Auburn on “The New Birth” (John 
ili); “The Water of Life” (John iv). 
Subject in the evening, “Cain.” 

Rev. L. Wallace has been holding 
a series of meetings at Callahans, 
and also revival services at the Mc- 
Connahy schoolhouse, resulting in 
nine additions to our membership 


upon profession of faith, We have. 


had also a temperance revival, which 

has seemed to take entire possession 

of the town. Com. 
March 17, 1893. 


Many who heard and met the Rev. 
Dr. Jona L. Jenkins, who supplied 
for a season the First Congregational 
church here, will be interested in 
knowing that he is called to the 
State-street church, Portland, Me. 

There is @ gracious revival in Pil- 
grim church, Sierra Valley. Many 
substantial accessions have been 
made to the church, and other hope- 
ful conversions are daily occurring. 
Rev. Thomas Magill of Reno, Nev., 
contributed very much to the success 
of the Lord’s work. He came to our 
field at a considerable sacrifice, and 
gave us the cheering helpfulness so 
much needed. The work of the 


Lord continues with special services, 
attended with the power of God's 
presence in the conversion of souls. 
A most hopeful outlook faces our 
Church in this valley, where so much 
sacrifice and labor has been expend- 
ed in the Lord’s work. Our valley 
is favorably situated for the work of 
grace, because of the removal from 
the many allurements of crowded 
circles of society. B. D. H. 
EASTERN. 


Twenty-three recently united with 
Second church in Keene, N. H. 


There are now revivals at Norwich, 
Smyrna, Roscoe, and Buffalo, New 
York. 


Twenty-nine were received into the 
church at Cole Camp, Missouri, March 
5th. | | 


Plymouth church, Worcester, Mass., 
contributed $33,434 to benevolence 
the past year. 


A church of thirty-five members 
has been gathered at South Lake, 
Lindon, Mich. 


Twenty-six, of whom twenty-two 
on confession, united with the church 
in Fremont, Neb., March 5th. 


Thirty-nine, of whom twenty-seven 
on confession, were received into the 
church at Neligh, Neb., March 5th. 


At Creighton, Neb., March 5th, 
thirty-seven united with the church. 
Thirty-two of these were on confes- 
sion. 


A great work is now in progress 
at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, where 
Evangelist Hartsough is conducting 
services. | 


The congregations and Sunday- 
school of the church at Green Ridge, 
Missouri, have become too large for 
the building to accommodate. 

Evangelists Billings and Byers 
have been holding meetings at David 
City, Neb. March 5th, thirty-nine, 
twenty-seven of these on confession, 
were received into the church. 


Rev. A. J. Van Wagner, pastor of 


‘the church in Creston, Iowa, has con- 


ducted revival services for some 
weeks in his cburch. As a result 
twenty-nine were received into the 
church February 26th, and twenty- 
five March 5th. 


Miss Sarah Ingalls Carlton died in 
Andover, Mass., February 28th, aged 
73, and on March 2d her sister, Miss 
Sophia Carlton, aged 83, died in the 
same home, where they had lived to- 
gether for seventy years. They were 
buried on the same day. ‘They were 
born, lived and died in Andover. 
They were members of the Old South 
church, of which Professor George 
Mooar was formerly pastor. They 
were sisters of our good brother and 
friend, Mr. H. P. Carlton of Oakland. 


EVANGELISTIC SERVICES. 


The evangelistic meetings held in 
the Santa Rosa Congregational 
church, under the leadership of 
Evangelist Loyal L. Wirt, in the past 
two weeks, have steadily grown in 
interest and increased attendance, 
though during that time the weather 
has been stormy and disagreeable. 

Sunday was observed as a day of 
decisions for Christ; at 9 a. m. the 
Sunday-school teachers and workers 
gathered for consecration and prayer; 
Sunday-school was held at 10 a. m.,, 
after which the regular morning ser- 
vice, with an able sermon by Pastor 
Sargent on “Choosing Christ”; at 3 
o'clock a young people’s service to 
which all the young people of the 
city were invited, and who attende4 
in large numbers; at 7.15 p. m. there 
was a@ praise service led by tke or- 
chestra, under the leadership of 
Professor Will Dana; the church was 
filled to the doors, and Evangelist 
Wirt held his hearers in rapt atten- 
tion fully an hour by his eloquence 
and earnestness. Then came the 
after-meeting, in which many who 
had decided for Christ remained, and 
spoke briefly of their desire to serve 
the Lord. It was expected to close 
the meetings with the Sunday even- 
ing service, but at the earnest en- 
treaty of Pastor Sargent, Mr. Wirt 
has consented to continue them un- 
til Wednesday evening. It is too soon 
to give anything like a correct report 
of results. 

Mr. Wirt has proven himself a 
general in the wise management of 
the meetings, being ably assisted by 
Pastor Sargent. Nearly eighty cards 
have been signed, and the signers. 
will be followed up by the pastor and 
workers. How many have been gen- 
uinely converted and will unite 
with the church remains to be seen. 
As a demonstration of religious life 


and interest the meetings have been . 


@ pronounced success. Com. 


Considering the cunning methods 
coming into use for covering up 4 
break-down of faith and evangelical 
principle by jugglery with words of 
“acknowledged weight” and meaning, 
it will be natural if churches are shy 
of some fair-seeming candidates, and 
councils are less loose on examina- 
tions, and even the Prudential Com- 
mittee puts on its best 


“Those who are young to-day, and 


who are, doubtless, the subjects of |- 


envy to some of us, will be old to- 
morrow. They are enjoying the 
day we have already enjoyed, and 
will soon reach the point where we 


‘are standing.”— Holland. 


| 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


SONDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, APRIL 2. 
JOB II: 1-10. 


_ The Afflictions of Job. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. CHASE, 


All our April lessons are to be taken from 


the story of Job—the perfect and upright man 
of Uz, who feared God and eschewed evil. For 
information about the land of Uz, and the book 
of Job, see Giekie’s ‘‘Hours with the Bible’? 
(Vol. I, page 205), and the introduction to 
Matthew Henry’s commentary (Vol. III). 

The lessons begin with the second chapter, 
but our first step in the study should be a carefuy 
reading of the first. Note particularly verses 
6 to 13. Satan is an accuser, Here he ac- 
cuses a man to God, and he is always accusing 
God to men. 
God in our hearts. 

Do not overlook verses 9 and 10 of chapter 1. 

(Job xi: 1, 2). When the sons of God came 
the second time, Satan came also, not from a 
season of respite, but from hurrying rapidly 
(Arabic, ‘‘in the heat of haste”) to and fro 
through the earth. This was, and is yet, his 
way, and his purpose is shown in I Peter v: 8. 
Be watchful. Your adversary, as a roaring 
lion, is going about seeking whom to devour. 
Imagine an angry, bloodthirsty lion in pursuit 
of prey! Such is our adversary, the devil, 
whom we are admonished to resist in steadfast 
faith. 

(V. 3). Remember now the scornful speech, 
‘*Doth Job serve God for naught?” No won- 
der he cbeys, since thou hast made him so 
rich! But now Job has lost all material good, 
and, so far, the adversary has had his way with 
him. Having made a wretched accusation, he 
has had ample opportunity to prove its truth. 
That men serve God for worldly advantage is 
a common charge, but those who make it 


leave out of the account Satan’s failure with 


faithful Job, and the steadfast ones of whom 
Job was the type. We all know children of 
God who have lost houses, lands, friends, but 
are still faithful to Christ, willing to be abased 
or to abound for his sake (Phil. ii). Let his 
dear name be praised for the power of grace 
which enables us to obey and love him at all 
times. 

(Vs. 4-6). Not satished with the first at- 
tempt, which so ignobly failed, Satan will try 
again. Victory over temptation is not assur- 
ance that the struggle is final. The wise sol- 
dier knows the enemy may strike from another 
quarter, Watch and pray (all the time) lest 
ye enter into temptation. Skin for skin (a 
proverb), out ward good, indeed, all that a man 
hath, will he give for his life. 
the body, is dear to all; all resist physical pain, 
and Satan, knowing human nature well, at- 
tacks his intended victim at this point. But 
life, though dear, is not so dear to some as 
faithfulness, as integrity and obedience, as we 
shall now see. 

(Vs. 7, 8). Job’s disease was probably like 
that described in Deut, 28:35, and, no doubt, 
its severity was up to the full limit of Satan’s 
power—a loathsome, horrible, burning sore, 
so loathsome that no one would attempt to 
dress or mollify it in any way; burning inflam- 
mation that allowed no rest, doubtless as offen- 
sive in odor as appearance, its discharge mixed 
with ashes, forming a horrible crust, which, 
too disgusting to be touched with the fingers, 
must be removed with a potsherd. The pots- 


herd was a piece of broken earthenware, or, 


perhaps, as some say, an instrument made for 
such purposes as that for which it served Job. 

(Vs. 9, 10). In such a state of affliction is Job 
when his wife says just what Satan would have 
her say, ‘‘Dost thou still retain thine integrity ? 
Curse God and die.” Will you obey God who 
puts you in such straits? The skeptics who 
raise that question and bring it against Chris- 
tianity, thinking it fatal, were antedated a 
good many generations. It is the devil’s ques- 
tion, and he is nearly always sure to: press it 
upon every afflictes believer. In times of finan- 
Cial losses, of accident, sickness, bereavement, 
and even of the Christian worker in hours of 
discouragement and weariness, he will be ask- 
ing, what is the use to pray and work—‘‘hath 
not God forgotten ?” 


But Job’s answer ! ‘*Thou speakest as a. fool- 
ish woman.”’ Sin and folly are sometimes allied 
in the Scripture (Ps. xiv: 1). It is indeed fool- 
ish to question the wisdom, or doubt the love 
of our Heavenly Father. We have but the 
daily, rather, the hourly view, of life, while he 
has it all; and ought not we, therefore, to leave 
the whole in his hands, with trustful, loyal obe- 
dience ? And shall we not, having received so 
much good, bear willingly (Lam, iii: 38-40) 
what seems to us evil, but must in some way 
be good, as coming from our Father? He cer- 
tainly knows how, and will use our afflictions 
for our good and the advance of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 
this is so, and in the meantime let us learn 
from the story of Job that God will not suffer 
us to be tempted or tried without also provid- 
ing a way of escape. Our way of escape is by 
loyal allegiance to the Lord Christ, who, hav- 
ing been well tried in all points, is able to suc- 
cor them that are tried (Heb. iv: 15; ii: 17, 18). 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUOTATIONS. 


If, as Chrysostom affirms, Satan had not pierc- 
ed, and, as it were, bored holes through the 
body of Job, with all those plagues and pun- 


‘ishments whicb he inflicted upon him, the 
bright beams of his graces would have been 


hidden within him.— Downame, 1644. 


friend to oar grace: now faith and patience act 


their part; the more the diamond is cut, the 


more it sparkles; and the more Ged afflicts us, 


the more our graces cast a sparkling luster.— 


Watson, 1696, 


Beware, lest he put distrust of 


Life, the life of 


In our next lesson we will see how } 


The Lord makes the house of bondage a 


This leaf? This stone? It is thy heart; 
It must be crushed by pain and smart; 
It must be cleansed by sorrow’s art— 
Ere it will yield a fragrance sweet, 
Ere it will shine, a jewel meet 
To lay before the dear Lord’s feet. 
— Goulburn. 

God’s stretching the strings of his viol is to 
make the music better.— Watson. 

In this life, that which seems to men to be 
wasted or destroyed is frequently that which 
they can better afford to lose than to keep. — 
Beecher. 


The tears of sorrow are like spiritual lenses, 
showing us the world in its true character, as 
a poor, empty, unsatisfyiny inheritance,— 
Macmillan, 


The San Francisco Young Men’s 
Christian Association is soon to publish 
a very attractive prospectus, descrip- 
tive of their new building; giving ele- 
vation and floor-plan in photogravure 
illustrations. It will probably be one 
of the handsomest and most attract- 
ive books of the kind ever published 
by the institution. It will also con- 
tain outline work now undertaken in 
the building at 232 Sutter street, with 
terms of membership and opportun- 
ities offered young men. 
probably be ready in about six weeks, 
and the Association expects to place 
it in the hands of at least forty thou- 
sand young men. 


General Neal Dow states that there 
is no tendency in Maine towards the 
repeal of the prohibitory law. It is 
generally, if not universally, conced- 
ed by all parties that it has become 
a fixed policy in that State, and after 
trial of it for forty-one years he be- 
lieves that it stands in public opinion 
stronger than ever before. 


Dr. PRICE’S BAKING POWDER. 
SUPPLYING THE ARMY, NAVY AND INDIAN DE- 
PARTMENT. 
Chicago Inter- Ocean. 
The purchasing agents of the United States 


| Government ordered nearly 100,000 pounds 


of Dr, Price’s Baking Powder in the first five 
months of 1892. 

The Government exercises great care in se- 
lecting its suppiies of all kinds, rejecting every- 
thing that is not of the best, and the very fact 
that it has adopted Dr. Price’s Baking Powder 


is proof that it has found it the best of all the 


baking powders. Dr. Price’s is_ peculiarly 
adapted for export, as neither long sea voyages 
nor climate changes affect it, this brand keep- 
ing fresh and sweet for years, while other bak- 
ing powders deteriorate rapidly. 

It 1s guaranteed to the Goverment to be a 
pure cream of tartar powder, free from ammonia, 
alum, or other harmful substances, and it is also 
the only baking powder prepared by a physician 
of high standing. 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE EXCURSIONS.— 
Tourist cars, personally cenducted, every 
Thursday through to New York, Boston, and 
all Eastern points, commencing April 25th. 
Every Tuesday and every ! hursday to Chicago. 
Call on or address F. E, Shearer, Manager, I 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral possesses powerful 
healing qualities, which manifest themselves 
whenever this remedy is employed in colds, 
coughs, threat or lung troubles. Its anodyne 
and expectorant effects are promptly realized, 
It is a chemical success and a medical triumph, 

A lady of refinement and experience. desires 
position as chaperon, reader and amanuensis, 
or housekeeper. Address or call, mornings, on 
Mrs. Lydian, 504 Leavenworth street, city. 


Ladies, cal] at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 
prices. | 


Is your blood poor ? ‘Take Beecham’s Pills. 


“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Complying with general re- 
quest, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 
States be covered with | 
A Tasteless and 
Soluble Coating, 
completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy.@ 
Price 25 cents a Box. 


COAKIAND 


Kindergarten Training Class. 


First Year’s Course......... $100 


Classes formed in April and October. Pre 
paratory study required before assisting. 
Address, Miss E. Barnarp, 1467 
Castro street, Oakland, Cal. 

Bush& Gerts, KellerBros. 


PIAN OS Smith & Barnes. 


Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, moved or repaired. 

KNABE. — Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. | 

Harnes.—Celebrated for purity and volume ot tone, 
and extraordi durability, and preferred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

Busu & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. ~ 

STERLING ORGAN.—Handsome in design, elegantly 
finished, unsurpassed in tone, durable. The price 

erate. 

Witcox & Wuite SyvmpHony.—A 
full orchestra in itself.. Call and‘see it, and listen to it 


"BANCROFT 


Knabe, Haines 


It will 


SE. COR. MARKET &THIRD STS. 


SAN FRANUISCO, CAL. 
Best equipped school on the Pacific Coast. 


Conducted by practical reporters. Pupils 
furnished with excellent situations. Send 
for circular. 

8. MERRILL, Principal. 


SPO Or 


If you want perfect satisfaction, use 


Carlson Currier Co’s 


Spool Silk, and help to sustain the only indus- 
try of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 
6 & 8 Sutter St., San Francisce 


KEELEY 


Los Gatos, Cal. 
0. N. BAMSEY, Manager 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the world renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, Dl., for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, Tobacco and certain 
Nervous Diseases. | 

Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor- 
mation by calling on or addressing 

PEER TIFFANY, City Agent, 
Room 387, Academy of Sciences Building, 
8i9 Market St. | 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods, 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant St. | 


SAN FRANCISCO, vA 


FOR OUR 


AGENTS WANTED fot out 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


THE MAN, THE PREACHER AND THE AUTHOR. 


Beautiful memorial volume of AMERICA’S FORE- 
MOST PREACHER so universally loved and 


Introduction by JOSEPH COOK. 


IT CONTAINS | 
A 


HIS GEMS SPLENDID 

LIFE FROM TRIBUTES 

AND HIS OWN TO HIS 
LABORS. “+ SAYINGS. +' GREATNESS. 


Elegant bindings, Beautifully illustrated. Printed 
in twocolors, An immense demand assured. A 
good agent wanted in every town. Exclusive 
territory granted. Give references and experience. 


JO:'N K. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
SAMPLE BOOK PREPAID (where we have noagent) $2.50 


— FOR, — 


ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 


| | 
Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. | ue 


HEAD QUARTERS 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALFRS IN 


Cheese, Fggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. | 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


BAKE co., 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Brushes, Brooms, Woodeuware, Etc 


Also agents for the best ‘Washing-machine 
and Clothes-wringer in the market. __ 


411 SACRAMENTO ST. 
Bet. Battery and Sansome, - San Francisco 


APFIL STYLES. 
| 
Butterick’s paper patterns. Cata- 
logues mailed free. H.-A. Dem- 
ing, 124 Post street, San Francisco. 


DODGE BROTHERS. 


Art Stationers, Plate Printers 


and Engravers, | 
25 POST 8T., - SAN FRANCISOO. 
Wedding Work a Specialty. — 


Book keeping, Shorthand, T Writi: g, Pen 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, ete 


Bus 
320 SAN FRANCISSO. 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSON, 


SHOITVIVA ON 


Established 1850. Telephone No. 43. 
N. GRAY & 
UNDERTAKERS 


SACRAMENTO ST., cor. Webb 
Embalming a specialty. San Francisco. 
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REV. CUSHING EELLS, D.D. 


FELLS.—Died, at the residence of his son, 
Hon. Edwin Eells, at Tacoma, Wash., of 
pneumonia, on his 83d birthday, Rev. C. 
Fells, February 16, 1893. 

His sickness was very short. On the Sab- 


bath previous he mounted his sorrel horse La 
Blau, which for twenty years has been almost 
as familiar as the aged pioneer missionary, and 
rode to the First Congregational church and 

articipated in the services. Onthe way home 
he felt chilled through and through, and on 
reaching home it was thought he had not been 
clothed warmly enough. 

After dinner he went out to feed old La Blau, 
and in doing so fell and was unable to rise. His 
niece found him later and he was removed to 
his room, where he remained until Tuesday. 


Then he got up and seemed to be gaining. 


Tuesday and Wednesday he was better. He 
did some writing on Wednesday. A reaction, 
however, set in, and on Thursday morning he 
quietly passed away. His sufferings were not 
very severe, and only for a few. hours did he 
seem to suffer much, and even then, not as 
severely as most do with that disease. 

Funeral services were first held at the house 
of Mr. Edwin Eells, where intimate friends 
were present, and which were conducted by 
his son, Rev. M. Eells, assisted by Rev. Mr. 
Smith of Tacoma,-and Rev. Mr. Pamment of 
the Puyallup Indian Reservation. After this, 
the body was taken to the Congregational 
church, where excellent addresses were made 
by the pastor, Rev. L. H. Hallock, Rev. B. 5S. 
McLafierty, President of the Ministerial Alli- 
ance, Rev. I. Sims, and Rev. Dr. Cherrington 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, with prayer 
by Chaplain R. S. Stubbs. 

The next day the body was taken to Seattle, 
where it was met by several of the old pioneers, 
and taken to the Congregational church, and 
addresses were made by Revs. W. Nutting, 5S. 
Green and Dr. A. J. Anderson, late President of 
Whitman College. It was then taken to the 
cemetery and laié by the side of his wife, who 
died in 1878. Sabbath, February 26th, me- 
morial services were held in the Congregational 
church at Walla Walla. 

He was born at Blandford, Mass., February 
He was the son of Joseph and 
Elizabeth (Warner) Eells, and was the third 
child and oldest son out of ten children. He 
was descended from Samuel Eells, who was 
amajor in Oliver Cromwell’s army, and who 
came to America 1661. He was brought up 
at Blandford, became a Christian when fifteen 
years of age, and united with the Congrega- 
tional church at that place two years later, 
Soon after this he gave himself to the work of 
the ministry, prepared for college at Monson 
Academy, Massachusetts, entered Williams 
College in 1830, and graduated in 1834. The 
distance from his home to college was forty-five 
miles. Twice he rode the entire distance, 
twice from one half to two-thirds of the way, 
and the rest of his trips, two or three each year, 
he walked, too poor to pay for riding. Three 
years later he graduated from East Windsor 
Theological Seminary, Connecticut (new at 
Hartford), in the second class which ever left 
its walls. He was ordained at his native place 
October 25, 1837. 

March 5, 1838, he was married to Miss Myra 
Fairbank, who was born at Holden, Mass., 
May 26, 1805, who was the oldest of eight 
children, and the daughter of Deacon Joshua 
and Mrs, Sally Fairbank, and with whom he 
lived happily for more than forty years, until 
her death at Skokomish, Wash., August 9,}1878. 

When Mr, Eells first offered himself to the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, he was appointed to the Zulu mission 
of South Africa. A war there, however, be- 
tween African tribes prevented his going ‘as in- 
tended. Inthe mean time, Dr. M. Whitman 
had returned from the Rocky Mountains, and 
had called for more laborers among the Oregon 
Indians. Consequently, Mr. Eells was assign- 
ed to the Oregon mission, and started on his 
western trip the day after his marriage. Their 
associates in the journey were Revs. E. Walker, 
A. B. Smith and their wives, Mr. W, H. Gray 
and wife, and Mr. C. Rogers, all of whom have 
died except Mrs. Walker. This was the second 
company of women who ever crossed the con- 
tinent; Mrs. Dr. Whitman and Mrs. H. H. 
Spalding alone having preceded them in 1836. 
The journey was made on horseback from the 
Missouri river to the Columbia. 

Messrs. Walker and Eells began a new mis- 
sion station at Walker’s Prairie among the 
Spokane Indians, where they remained until 
1848, when they were obliged to leave on ac- 
count of the massacre of Dr. Whitman and 
others at Walla Walla. The result of those la- 
bors at that time was not satisfactory, but 
thirty-five years afterwards it was seen that the 
seed then sown grew, so that the result was 
two churches of one hundred and twenty-seven 
members, while the tribe remained friendly to 
the whites during the Cayuse and Yakama 
wars. 

In 1838, when they arrived at Walla Walla, 
Mrs. Eells wrote, ‘‘The country is large and 
The 
Hudson Bay Company have a number of trad- 
ing-posts, which are generally about three hun- 
dred miles apart—Forts Walla Walla, Boise, 
Colville, Vancouver and Nisqually. Mr. Spald- 
ing and Dr, Whitman have each a station 
about a hundred and twenty-five miles apart. 
The Methodists have two stations, one a hun- 
dred and twenty-five and the other four hun- 
dred miles from here (The Dalles and Salem, 
Or.). Besides these settlements there are no 
Others in this great territory.” 

In 1841 Mr. Eells’ house was burned, with 

the thermometer six degrees below zero, but 
with the help of the Indians and the Hudson 
Bay Company at Fort Colville, he was provid- 
ed with a home again. 
’ The mails in those days usually came once 
in six months’ by the Hudson Bay Company’s 
express, through Canada, Manitoba and British 
Columbia; the newest papers were six months, 
and the oldest twelve months’ old. 


After Dr. Whitman’s death, they were escort- 
ed tothe Willamette Valley by sixty of the 
Oregon volunteers, in 1848, and the first four 
weeks were spent on the Abiqua. As they 
had been obliged to leave their former home, 
carrying nothing but what could be packed on 
mules and horses, they had very little with 
Which to begin housekeeping. On account of 


-all the work of the other persons. 


high prices, owing to the recent discovery of 
the gold mines in California, it was almost im- 
possible to buy anything, as they had never 
had any salary while in the mission, and 
so had laid up nothing, and all their horses 
and mules belonged to the missionary society, 
and so remained until they could hear from that 
society. 

Their largest dish was a tin wash-basin, and 
in this Mrs. Eells made bread, washed dishes, 
hands and the like. The largest kettle held 
about four quarts, and in this she baked her 
bread, covering it up in the ashes. They had 
neither bedstead, chair or table, simply their 
personal clothing and bedding, a few small tin 
dishes, half a dozen plates, knives, forks and 
the like. 
moved to Salem, where both Mr. and Mrs. 
Eells taught school for six months in the Ore- 
gon Institute, which has since developed into 
the Willamette University. In 1849 they mov- 
ed to Forest Grove, where they taught in the 
Tualatin Academy, which has grown into Pa- 
cific University. In 1851 they moved to near 
Hillsboro, where until 1857 Mr. Eells taught 
several schools in that region, and then return- 
ed to Forest Grove, where for three years more 
he taught in Tualatin Academy. | 

He then went to Walla Walla in 1860, mov- 
ing his family there in 1862, and began work 
for Whitman Seminary, now Whitman College, 
though the first building was not erected until 

1866. In this institution he taught about two 
years; to1t he gave about ten thousand dollars, 
making it also the residuary legatee in his will, 
and for it he went East in 1883 and spent 
about a year, by means of which he secured 
about twelve thousand dollars. 

In 1872 his house was burned at Walla 
Walla, and he went to Skokomish in Washing- 
ton, and lived with his oldest son, Indian 
Agent E. Eells. Much of the time after 
1876, however, he spent in Eastern Washing- 
ton in home missionary. work until 1878, when 
his wife died, after which he moved to Colfax, 
and at that place, Medical Lake and Cheney, 
he lived until 1888, when he returned to the 
home of his eldest son on the Skokomish reser- 
vation, where he lived until his death. 

He assisted in the organization of the Con- 
gregational church at Skokomish in 1874, of 
which he was pastor for two years; he organiz- 
ed the one at Colfax in 1877, of which he was 
pastor four years; that at Chawelah in 1879, of 
which he was pastor nine years; that at Medi- 
cal Lake in 1883, of which he was pastor five 
years; that at Sprague in 1882, of which he 
was pastor two years; aided in the organization 
of the one at Cheney in 1881, and was pastor 
of it three years, and also preached in various 
other places in that region. After coming to 
the Puyallup reservation, he preached at sever 
al out-stations and at the reservation until a 
short time before his death. For church lots, 
erecting and furnishing Congregational churches 
at Forest Grove,in Oregon, and at Walla Walla, 
Colfax, Olympia, Dayton, Cheney, Sprague, 
Lone Pine, Spokane Falls, Medical Lake, Pull- 
man, Union City, East Tacoma, Old Tacoma 
and Seattle,in Washington, he gave over eight 
thousand dollars. To benevolent societies, and 
other Christian work, he and his wife gave over 
four thousand dollars; so that all his donations 
during the past forty years have amounted to 
over twenty-two thousand dollars. Besides 
this, Mrs. Eells gave to Pacific University land 
which has been sold, and which, with accumu- 
lated interest to the present time, amounts to 
about ten thousand dollars. 

He was Assistant Moderator of the National 
Congregational Council at Concord, N. H., in 
1883, and received the degree of D.D. from 
Pacific University in 1883 on account of his 
work in founding Whitman College. 

He was in the first band of Congregational 
ministers who came to this coast, none having 
preceded him, and the two who came with him, 
Revs. E, Walker and A. B. Smith, died many 
years ago. At the time of his death he was 
also the oldest living pioneer in the State ‘of 
Washington, having arrived in the State about 
fifty-four and a half years ago. 

i. He was a man of prayer. Those who 
heard his public prayers knew that he had 
learned to pray in his closet. At one time, 
when he was living in the family of his son, 
Indian Agent Eells, there were very severe 
trials, and all worked hard to avoid threatened 
danger. It was avoided. In speaking of it 
afterward, his daughter-in-law said that she 
had had more faith in grandpa’s prayers than in 
His lack of 
ability in some other respects was made up by 
more than ordinary power in prayer. It was 
the secret of his success. 

2. His was a consistent Christian Life. He 
was not perfect. No one knew this better than 
himself. He made his mistakes, and had his 
besetting sins and prejudices, but still he was 
respected for his honest, sincere life. At one 
time, as he went to the polls on election day in 
Walla Walla, where there was much wire work- 
ing to secure votes, the Inspector of the Elec- 
tion, a neighbor of his, but who belonged to 
the opposite party from Dr. Eells, said when he 
saw him coming that he would rather attempt 
to influence the vote of any other man whom 
he knew than that of Dr. Eells, and he said it 
with sincerity. 

Sometimes he felt as if his life had almost 
been a failure. In 1873 he could say that 
neither in the ministry, missionary work, or in 
his efforts for Whitman Seminary, could he see 
much results from his labors. The last twenty 
years of his life gave him good results in all 
these, but previous to that time he often felt 
discouraged. An intimate friend, an associate 
teacher, said of him that he ought not to feel 
so, for if he had accomplished nothing more in 
life than to earn his consistent Christian reputa- 
tion, his life was a success. 

3. He was aman of benevolence. Brought up 
on the rugged hills of New England, in his 
early life he learned habits of economy, which 
he practiced through life, and which gave to 
him more property than most of his ministeria 
brethren in the region had. When he was 
converted, his purse was converted. He preach- 
ed benevolence, and set the example. When 
he left the Indian mission in 1848, he deter- 
mined to give one-tenth of his income to the 
Lord, and he did so, however hard the times’ 
were, and however difficult he found it to live. 
As far back as 1851 and 1852, when he had an 
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year, he gave one hundred dollars a year to 
support the gospel in his neighborhood. When 
he began to work for Whitman Seminary, he 
gave so much more than one-tenth that no 
such limit was heard of after that. In 1872, 
when his house at Walla Walla was burned, he 
asked himself what God meant by it—whether 
it was not a rebuke to him for trying to lay up 
too many riches. He thought he might have 
erred in this respect, and so then he determined 
to lay up no more, but to give away all of his 
income except what he should need for the 
support of himself and wife, and ae lived 
economically. 

During his later years he was tease to the 
Government on his son’s bond for about seven 
thousand dollars, and hence he aimed to keep 
his property at about that amount, but he did 
not allow it to increase much above that. 


Mrs. Eells shared the spirit of her husband 


both in regard’ to economy and liberality. 
When their donation claim of six hundred and 
forty acres near Hillsboro, Oregon, was divid, 
ed, she wished to give fifty acres of her portion 
to Pacific University. It was thought not 


best, however, to donate that land, but Mr. 


Eells took it, and gave her some lots*in Forest 
Grove of greater value, which were thus donat- 
ed, being worth at that time about five hun- 
dred dollars. As the land has been sold, the 
Trustees, according to the conditions of the do- 
nation, have sacredly guarded the fund, princi- 
pal and interest, until it now amounts to about 
ten thousand dollars. When she died, she gave 
all her private money—about two hundred and 
seventy dollars—to the American Board, the 
AmericangHome Missionary Society, and the 
American Missionary Association. 

4. He loved the cause of Christian education. 
Many of his vacations, while in college and the 
theological seminary, were spent in teaching. 
In the Mission, he taught the Indian school his 
share of the time. After he left the mission he 
taught six months at Salem, a year and a half 
at Forest Grove, six years in the region of 
Hillsboro, two and a third years again at For- 
est Grove as Principal of Tualatin Academy, and 
two and a half yearsin Whitman Seminary, also 
serving as President of the Board of Trustees 


thirty-four years. « He also served as Superin- 
tendent of schools a year or two in Walla Walla 
county, and of Whitman county two years. 
His gifts to this cause have just been mentioned. 

5. He loved the ministry. Although he spent 
many years 1n teaching, it was not because he 
felt coldly towards preaching, but because for a 
time Providence seemed to point in that direction, 
for when he left the Indian work, he could see no 
other better way by which he could support his 
family. When, during the last eighteen years 
of his life, he found more time than he previous- 
ly had done to study the Bible, as a minister 
he spoke of it as exhilarating, and seeming to 
lift him into a new life. When over seventy- 
five years of age, a friend advised him to leave 


and rest with his sons. He replied, ‘* Would 
you deprive me of the glorious privilege of 
preaching the gospel of Christ?” "When strong 
inducements were held out at one time to in- 
duce his son to enter other work than that of 
the ministry, he expressed a strong desire that 
this should not be done. 


6. He loved the missionany work, especially 
that among the Indians. He once said at Sko- 


monthly concert of prayer for missions, that he 
did not believe a church would long be a 
living one which did not take a living interest 
in missions. After a missionary meeting at the 
same place, an attendant said that she always 
enjoyed those meetings fully as much as any 
others, because of the earnestness with which 
Dr, Eells threw himself into them. Mrs. Eells 
said many times, between 1853 and 1860, that, 

notwithstanding the many moves they had 
made, and which to her were great undertak- 
ings, yet she was willing to make one mcre 
move, if it could be back among the Indians, 
As long as they both lived, their prayers were 
for the aborigines of the country, especially 
those with whom they had labored in early life. 
He often visited the Spokane Indians while in 
Eastern Washington, and both he and the In- 
dians enjoyed the visits. He was also greatly 
interested in the work of his sons among the 
Indians on Puget Sound. He carefully revised 
the book of his son on ‘‘Indian Missions on 
the Pacific Coast,” promising to give one hun- 
dred dollars, if necessary, to aid in its publica- 
tion (though it did not prove to be), and said 
to him, when it was published, ‘‘If you had 
given me ten thousand dollars I could not have 
been better pleased than I was when I read 
that book, especially that fourth chapter.” 


to the American Board, by which he made him- 
self, his sons, his daughters-in-law, all his 
grandchildren, and several others, eis 
members of that Board. 

7. He proved the truth of the words, **In sis 
time ye shall reap, tf ye faint not.” Three 
points illustrate this—his work as a minister, 
as a missionary, and for Whitman College. In 
1873 the prospects in regard to all these looked 
very dark tu him. He had given himself to 
the work of the ministry; but by 1874, thirty- 
six years after his ordination, he had never been 
pastor of a church; but during thelast nineteen 
years of his life he was pastor of six churches, 
having been pastor of three of them at the 
Same time, nearly all of which he had been 
largely instrumental in organizing. 

He gave ten years of his life to mission- 
ary work among the Spokane Indians. He 
was driven from the mission, and left it with 
the feeling that not one of those Indians was 
suitable for church membership. 

It was not until the year 1873, twenty-five 
years after he left the mission, that he saw much 
fruit of the work, and a few years later he said: 
‘If one-quarter, or even one-eighth, of all the 
Spokane Indians who have been received into 
the Church are true Christians, I am more than 
repaid for all my labor.” 

_ From 1859 to 1869 he worked to establish 
Whitman Seminary, and gave three theusand 
dollars to it. During the next thirteen years 
nearly everything looked dark, and he often felt 
as if his money and labor might all be lost; but 
he lived to see it grow into a college, with reg- 
ular college commencements for eight or ten 
years, and with property te the amount of 


| income of little more than six hundred dollars a | 


about fifty-five thousand dollars. 


from the first, in 1859, until his death—nearly ; 


soul. 


komish, when there was talk of establishing a | 


Among his gifts were over two thousand dollars | 


Miscellany. 


Jemmy’s Offering. 


page aul a bit of a posy 
That Jemmy has sent to ye, miss; 
But if ye could manage to use it, 
His heart would be brimmin’ with bliss, 
Ye see he has been to the mission 
Quite steddy a year or two back, 
But now he is well-nigh a cripple 
From fallin’, one day, on the track. 


_ ** An’ a lady who comes to console him, 
She brought him this posy one day, 
An’ sence he has tended an’ watched it; 
An’ now I have brought it away 
For to see, if you think it is fittin’, 
To put in the church long o’ them, 
To trim it up fine for to-morrer, 
And celebrate Easter—says Jem. 


‘* I’m a sort of a heathen myself, mem, 
An’ a hard-workin’ man day by day; 
But the lad, he is knowin’ an’ clever, 
An’ has learnt how to sing an’ to pray; 
An’ he’s beggin’ of me to be decent 
On Sunday, an’ spruce up an’ come 
To the meetin’, an’ try an’ remember 
Whas’s said, for to tell him at home. 


There now, miss; I heartily thank ye ! 
An’ I wish that the laddie could spy 
His slip of a rose-bush a-standin’ 
Up there with the finest close by; 
An’ I think that I’ll come here to-morrer— 
If you jedge I wont be in the way— 
Jest to see Jemmy’s posy a-helpin’ 
To celebrate Easter. Good-day !’’ 
There were palms in the altar’s enclosure, 
And lilies, pure, perfect and tall, 
-And roses of color and fragrance, 
But I fancy that none of them all 
Was so fair in the sight of the Master 
As the bush with its one bud of white, 
That had come from the home of the 
cripple— 
The sum of his joy and delight. 
—Zion’s Herald, 


— 


COMMON SENSE RELIGION. 


Like most garments, like most car- 
pets, everything in life has a right 
side and wrong side. You can take 
any joy, and, by turning it around, 
find troubles on the other side; or, 
you may take the greatest trouble, 
and, by turning it around, find joys 
on the other side. The gloomiest 
mountain never casts a shadow on 
both sides at once, nor does the 
greatest of life's calamities. The 
earth, in its revolutions, manages 
about right—it never haz darkness 
all over at the same time. Some- 
times it has nigbt in America and 
sometimes in China; but there is some 
part of the earth constantly in the 
bright sunlight. Do as the earth 
does. When you have trouble keep 
turning around, and you will find 
sunlight somewhere. 

Look over the whole list of church- 
es and clergymen, and I think you 
will find one good enough for your 
Keep, if you will, your preju- 
dice against all other institutions, but 
love that one. To some of you I 
commend the Episcopalian liturgy as 
the best; to others, the informal wor- 
ship of the’ Methodist. Some of you 
had better be sprinkled, and others 
had better go down to be dipped in 
the flood. To some of -you I com- 
mend a church where the music is 
led by a precentor, and all the peo- 
ple join in the singing; to others, a 
ehurch where four persons stand in 
the loft and conduct the music, and 
during the dull passages in prayer 
and sermon write sentimental notes 
or eat philopenas. Amid all the de- 


| nominations there must be one place 


where your soul will be blessed. 

There is no more virtue in driving 
slow than in driving fast, any more 
than a freight train going ten miles 
the hour is better than an express train 
going fifty. There is a delusion 
abroad inthe world that a thing must 
be necessarily good and Christian if 
it is slow, and dull, and plodding. At 
the way some people drive, Elijah, 
with his horses of fire, would have 
taken three weeks to get into heaven. 

In the study of society [ have come to 
this concJusion, that the most of peo- 
ple want to be good, but they do not 
.xactly know how to make it out. 
They make enough good resolutions 
to lift them into angelhood. The vast 
majority of people whe fall .are the 
victims of circumstances; they are 
captured by ambusoade. [If their 
temptations should come out in a 
regiment and fight them in a fair 
field,they would go out in the strength 
and the triumph of David against 
Goliath. 

Aman may be a member of the 
most orthodox church in Christendom 
and he may sit at all the communions 
for half a century, if he be mean and 
selfish and careless of the world's 
condition he is no Christian; while, 
on the other hand, a man may have 
peculiarities of religious belief and 
yet if he spend his whole life for 
others he is so much like Christ I 
shall cal! him a Christian. 

The reconstruction of this world 
for Christ is to be at the hand of all 
denominations of Christians, each one 
doing its particular work. It is the 
business of the Arminians to stir the 
blaze. It is the business of the 
Calvinists to hammer the rivets. It 
is the business of the Episcopalians 
to make the exquisite case. It is the 
business of the Baptists to wash off 
the works—until after awhile this 
world, which was disordered, will be- 
come a perfect timepiece, ticking 
away the minutes and hours of one 
long day of millennial brightness and 

We expect too much of our children 
when they become Christians. We 
ought not to look for a gravity and 
deep appreciation of eternal things, 
such as we find in grown persons. 


| No doubt, the children that were lift- 


ed by their mothers into Christ’s arms 


and got his blessing, five minutes 


after he set them down were as full 
of romp as before they came to him. 
The boy who because he has become 


ja Christian is disgusted with ball 


playing; the little girl who because 
she has given her heart to God has 
lost her interest in her waxen doll, 
are morbid and unhealthy. You 
ought not to set the life of a viva- 
cious child to the tune of “Old Hun- 
dred.” | 

Write on your day book, on your 
ledger, on your money safe, “ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil there- 
of.” Do not worry about notes that 
are far from due. Do not pile up on. 
your counting desk the financial 
anxieties of the next twenty years. 
Melancholy is the owl that is perch- 
ed in many a Christian soul. It is 
an unclean bird, and needs to be 
driven away. A man whose sins are 
pardoned, and who is on the road to 
heaven, has no right to be gloomy. 
As a little girl was eating, the sun 
dashed upon her spoon, and she cried, 
“Oh, mamma, I have swallowed a 
spoonful of sunshine!” Would God 
that we might all indulge in the 
same beverage! Cheerfulness! It 
makes the homeliest face handsome; 
it makes the hardest mattress soft; 
it runs the loom that’ weaves butter- 
cups and rainbows and auroras.— 
Dr. Talmage in Christian Herald. 


‘I have been driven many times to 
my knees by the overwhelming con- | 
viction that I had nowhere else to go. 


‘| My own wisdom and that of all about 


me seemed insufficient for that day. 
—TLncoln. 


THE DATE OF EASTER. 


Some of our youthful readers may 
not know what fixes the date of 
Easter each year. They may wonder 
why it does not occur on the same 
date every year, as Christmas, does. 

Easter is the first Sunday after ne 
full moon which occurs on or next 
after March 21st; and if the full 


moon fall on the 21st, Easter is od | 


next Sunday. Of course, if the date 
were the same each year, the ret 
would be Sunday only once in eix 
years. 

Some of the early Christians aia 
fix the date in this way, while others 
used the present way. But in the 
year 525 the matter was brought by 
Constantine before the council of 
Nice, and it was evidently thought 
best that the anniversary of the event 
which changed the Sabbath from the 
seventh day of the week to the firs 
day should always fall upon the 
first day; for they, deciding betwee 
the two ways then in use, selected 
for the whole Church the method 
which would bring Easter always 7 


‘Sunday. 


Since that decision Easter can ma 
fall earlier than March 22d, nor later 
than April 25th in any year. These 
dates are called the “Eastern limits.” 

Easter occurred on March 22d in 
1818, but can not come again on that 
day until 2285.— Selected. 
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voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CasE, REv. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 
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T° OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Ca], 
The Los Angeles Association has passed q 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘one copy should } 
in every Congregational family.”’ 4 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Mrs. C. A. Sanborn of Redlands is 
planning for a meeting of Holyoke 
Alumoe at her home Thursday, March 
30th. All ladies who have ever been 
pupils at Mt. Holyoke are to consider 
themselves invited as they read this 
item, and are requested to correspond 
with Mrs. Sanborn at once. 

The Hesperian Club of Los An- 
geles First church had a good pro- 
gramme. March 13th. Mrs. H. C. 
Whitehead gave a discriminating pa- 
per on “The Causes of the French 
Revolution,” and Miss C. L. Tatham 
read a concise and graphic sketch of 
the ‘ Fall of the Girondists and the 
Reign of Terror.” Miss Pearson gave 
two entertaining recitations. These 
meetings are found very useful in de- 
veloping the social and literary life 
of the Church. 

Mrs. Steele of the Home for Color- 
ed Orphans of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
addressed a large audience in the 
First Congregational church, Los An- 
geles, Thursday night, March 16th. 
Her story of the beginning and nine 
years’ growth of the enterprise, which 
now cares for more than one hundred 
orphans annually, was deeply inter- 
esting. It was the record of God's 
guidance and the victory of faith. 
She is accompanied by two of her or- 
phans, whose sweet singing of the eld 
plantation melodies added interest to 
the meeting. | 


CHURCH NEWS. 


- The work at Flinn Valley is grow- 
ing under the pastoral visitations 
monthly of Rev. J. A. Rogers of En- 
cinitas. At his recent visit of a week, 
March 2d to 10th, despite the rain, 
much was accomplished. An acre of 
ground has been given for church 
and parsonage, and labor and money 
have been promised toward a build- 
ing. New families are coming into 
the ‘community, and general interest 
is manifested in securing a perma- 
nent pastor. 

Rev. George Willett gives such ex- 
cellent service in supplying our church 
at Santa Ana that astrong desire has 
awakened for his permanent pastoral 
labors. 

Brother Overton at Needles is plan- 
ning work along several lines. He 
believes that good literature will be a 
help in his field—something that’ will 
counteract the enticements of the sa- 
loon. He hopes soon to undertake 
some definite missionary work among 
the two hundred or more Indians in 
his field. Through the courtesies of 
the railroad, his parish has been made 
about 400 miles long. 

At Jamul, Pastor Atherton organ- 
ized a Y. P.S.C. E. March 4th. This 
was made possible and desirable by 
the evangelistic services lately held 
there. Just such a training-school is 
needed for the new converts. It has 
fifteen members—eight active, seven 
associate. All of them but one are 
novices in the Christian way, but all 
face to the frcnt, eager to be taught 
and ready to do. | 

At Spring Valley four adults have 
lately united with the church—two 
by letter and two on confession of 
faith. The pastor rejoices in a deep- 
ening interest in connection with all 
the services, especially the Y. P. S. C. 
E., in which all who are present take 


part, and all are spiritually profited. 


At communion service March 5th 
three members were received into 
Bethel church, San Bernardino. The 
pastor had previously notified his 
people that they might expect service 
every Sunday morning and evening, 
rain or shine. That morning one of 
the deacons came to the pastor and 
asked if he would have communion 
service according to appointment, 
adding that on account of the rain no 
one would be present. The pastor 
said, ‘‘ We will have the service if not 
more than three or four are present.” 
Notwithstanding the rain thirty-two 
were present at Sabbath-school, and 
thirty at church service. This was 
more than half the usual congrega- 
tion. So much was gained by a dis- 
tinct understanding that rain would 
in no case hinder the holding of 


church services. 


It costs our church in San Luis 
Obispo $180 a year for rent of hall. 
They greatly need a church building. 
No eligible lot can be obtained for 
less than $1,000. It will cost about 
$2,000 more to build.- At best, net 
more than $1,000 can be raised there 
this year for such purpose. But the 


cost of rent takes so much from the 


salary of the minister, or calls for so 
much more home missionary aid. 


They ought to have a house of wor- | 


ship now. This is a case to test the 
money value of the fellowship of the 
churches. As to the spiritual condi- 
tion of the church, the new pastor 
says:. “ Little by little we are getting 
into line again. To me it begins to 
look as if the Lord had a great work 
for us here, and some of the members 
are beginning to feel that way. We 
are having two prayer-meetings a 
week, and it is beginning to be evi- 
dent that the Lord is blessing us.” 
Rev. J. D. Potter expects to be 
with the Villa Park church on Sun- 
day, March 26th, and the week fol- 
lowing. Afternoon cottage meetings 


are being held, and general meetings 
for prayer and preparation on Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings. The pas- 
ter preached in the morning on “ The 
Need of a Revival,” and in the even- 
ing on “ How to Promote One.” 
home missionary offering was delayed 
by the rain, but when all is collected 
it will exceed three dollars per mem- 
ber for the year. 


COLLEGE ITEMS. 


Mrs. Almira S. Steele of the Steele 
Home for Needy Children at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., occupied the pulpit 
of the Claremont church Sunday, the 
12th inst., and greatly interested her 
hearers in her work. Two colored 
children from the home, Tom Austen 
and Minnie Davis, were with her, and 
sang the old slave songs as only those 
of their race can sing them. 

Rev. James W. Strong, President 
for twenty-three years of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., and its 
only President, is visiting Professor 
Norton, who was a member of Carle- 
ton for two years, and addresed the 
students on Friday morning. He 
pointed out the special opportunity 
and privilege which the members of 
a college have in its early days. 

The spring soiree and reception 
held on the 21st in Holmes Hall was 
the first gathering of the sort in the 
new hall, and the attractive surround- 
ings added a new interest to a social 
and musical treat which the people 
of Claremont and Pomona have learn- 
ed to appreciate highly. 


CLAREMONT ITEMS. 


The Claremont Fruit-growers’ As- 
sociation, Henry Wheeler, Secretary, 
have their packing-house at the sta- 
tion. The first carload of oranges 
was shipped last week. The boxes 
have the brand “Indian Hill.” From 
fifteen to twenty carloads will be 
shipped, and the oranges, all taken 
from the near neighborhood, are of 
good quality. 

Mr. and Mrs. Luce and daughter 
from Boston have been visiting Mr. 
Thomas Barrows. 

Mr. Peter Flemming is having a 
family monument cut from granite 
taken from the canyon. Some of the 
stone strongly resembles the Con- 
cord granite. 


The Y. P. S.C. E. of Buena Park 
has now redeemed its pledge towards 
aiding in the church debt, and twenty- 
nine dollars was put in the hands of 
the trustees last week. During two 
years they have given towards the 
church building three hundred dol- 
lars, besides contributing to other 
important objects. ‘The Society has 
lost a number of its active workers 
during the past year, but is continu- 
ing in well doing. They have not 
any junior society, but the third even- 
ing in each month is devoted to the 
juniors. The meeting is led by one, 
and the exercises conducted by them 
entirely. Each Friday evening the 
Christian Endeavor room is open for 
social purposes. Usually a short liter- 
ary programme is prepared, and the 
remainder of the evening passed in 
games and conversation. The first 
effort at a lecture course has been 
.undertaken this winter. It is not as 
well patronized as was expected, but 
those attending have had rare treats 
in listening to such men as Rev. D. 
D. Hill, President Baldwin and_ Rev. 
Collins. They have been an ingpira- 
tion. There are two more to follow, 
by Rev. Abbott and Professor Hitch- 
cock. While the Society has een 
giving and doing, they have not been 
forgotten by others. The First Pres- 
byterian church of Santa Clara, 
through the efforts of Mrs. Clark, 
have given to the Sunday-school 
their library. To this generous gift 
of one hundred and seventy-five vol- 
umes will be added other books. The 
school has a fund for this purpose al- 
ready started. It is proposed to 
make this a free library for the use 
of all in this vicinity. A librarian 
has already been chosen, and as soon 
as they have the money they will 
put in the shelves. One end of the 
Christian Endeavor room is to be 
devoted to this use. It is the inten- 
tion to have at least three hundred 
volumes in this library. The church 
has an active pastor, but two par- 
ishes (Westminster and this place) are 
too many where the field is so scat- 
tered. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Superintendent Case spent Sunday, 
March 12th, with the schools at 
Encinitas and Olivenheim. The later 
school is only a small mission in the 
care of Rev. J. A. Rogers of Encini- 
tas, but it did more than the ordin- 
ary work of a school in its year’s his- 
tory. It is the only religious influence 
in a German colony of a dozen 
families. It has held the children so 
faithfully, despite the attractions of 
Sunday picnics, that seventeen of 
the twenty children in the district 
have earned Bibles or Testaments by 
constant attendance during a quarter, 
and by learning Scripture verses. It 
has planted seeds that will bear 
blessed fruit, in those young lives, 
before many years. 


We regret to learn that the mission 


The 


school at Sorrento has been compelled 


‘to close for lack of a place, and by 


reason of the removal of several 
scholars. | 

It has been faithfully maintained 
for more than a year by Mr. John 
McPherson, who has done all pos- 
sible to make it a success. Good has 
been done by the school, and it is 
hoped that later it may be revived 
when a new school-house has bee 
built. 

Olivet school, Los. Angeles, is gain- 
ing steadily. Its membership has in- 
creased to one hundred and twenty- 
five and upward under the new 
methods. | 

Our school at Bloomington moves 
steadily on, under the efficient lead of 
W. H. H. Eaton and his corps of 
helpers. 

Our school at Oro Grande is grow- 
ing. Its superintendent strives to 
make it interesting by thorough Bible 
study. 

Our mission school at Hemet, un- 
der the charge of Rev. A. W. Thomp- 
son of San Jacinto, has temporarily 
suspended by the closing of the 
public school, thus being thrown out 
of a placeof meeting. Sunday-schools 
are always thankful for the privilege 
ef convening in the public school 
buildings. It is a loss to any com- 
munity when they are refused the 
use of them. 


EXTRACTS FROM FATHER BRISTOL’S 
NEW BOOK, ‘*PARACLETOS.”’ 


“The measure of Divine influence 
employed in the conversion of sinners 


and indispensable thereto, is not that | 


to which the writer desires to call 
the reader’s attention. It is rather a 
much larger measure, and one un- 
usually bestowed subsequent to con- 
version and supplementary to it.” 
“The chief and essential elements 
in this gift are believed to be two: 
First, personal sanctification; and, 


second, power to impress others with 


the truth; a power in both cases 
superhuman—the power of the Spirit 
taking up his residence in the human 


body and making it his temple, and 


allying himself with the soul, and aid- 
ing itin all its warfare and its work.” 

‘When our churches, especially 
the larger ones and the most wealthy, 
want a minister, they usually look 
for a man learned, eloquent and at- 
tractive; one who is orthodox ac- 
cording to the standards of their de- 
nomination, one who has pleasing 
manners and will be likely to. fill 
their house of worship and reduce to 


&@ minimum their financial burden. 


* * * But the question, ‘Has he 
received the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit since he believed?’ is never 
asked or deemed of any special im- 
portance. * * * So, when candi- 
dates for license or ordination come 
before ecclesiastical bodies, who ever 
heard of their being asked, ‘Have 
you received the Holy Ghost since 
you believed?’ A hundred other 
questions, not a tenth part as impor- 
tant, are asked and discussed, but 
that one is left out entirely.” 


“The baptism of the Holy Ghost, 


creating and maintaining a high de- 
gree of spirituality in our churches, 
alone will keep them from gross de- 
partures from the standards of ortho- 
doxy, the Bible and true religion. 
The spiritual man believes the Bible. 
It is luminous to him. The Holy 
Ghost has made it so. All its doc- 
trines just fit his nature and wants. 
* * * Once let him become cold 
in his love, and remiss in duty, and 
skepticism begins to creep in insidi- 
ously, and gain larger and larger 
place, till at last seven devils, more 
wicked than the first, enter in and 
take possession of the house where 


once an orthodox life and unwaver- 


ing faith walked haud in hand, lov- 
ingly toward heaven. Confessions of 
faith, iron-clad creeds never yet kept 
a denomination, or a church, or an 
individual from wandering from the 
great standard of truth, and falling 
into heresies absurd-and fatal. But 
let the Holy Ghost enter an apostate 
church or a skeptic’s heart, and how 
swift the return to the path of truth 
and the obvious teachings of God's 
Holy Word. * * * Brethren,-so- 
licitous about the orthodoxy of the 
Church, behold its Great Conserva- 
tor! It is the Holy Ghost; the spirit 
of truth. Once in the soul, the letter 
will not long be wanting there.” 
‘Let me ask you, brethren, are you 


satisfied with the spiritual condition 


of our churches? Do the meagre re- 
sults of preaching and labor in them, 
as reported in the annual statistics, 
satisfy you? Many of our churches 
hardly keeping up with the deple- 
tions by death and removal, and the 
entire denomination adding on an 
average scarce half a dozen to 4 
church! Vastis the machinery em- 
ployed, but small the output! Alas! 
where is the success of the early 
Church? Where is Pentecost? Where 
thé baptism of the Holy Ghost? To 
come nearer home, brethren, does 
your personal success fill out your 
ideal of the power that should attend 
Christ’s ambassador? Do you feel 
that this power fills your study, fills 
your desk, fills your heart, and the 
house of God where you preach the 


gospel? * * * Have you *.,;n Inauguration day. 


such meetings. 
there is no better season for such 


structed your people into their high 
privileges under Pentecostal endow- 
ments. Have you ever preached to 
them one sermon on the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost? If not, is it not 
high noonday for opening before 
them this great matter?” 


LOVEST THOU ME? 


This is the question Jesus would 
ask every disciple. He is not exalted 
above human affection nor indifferent 
to human sympathy. We may not 
be able to render great service to 
our Saviour’s cause, and, if so, he does 
not expect it, but we may give him 
the undivided love of our hearts, and 


in so doing please him. Will you do 


that ? 

But love prompts to service. Peter 
said to Jesus: “Thou knowest that 
I lovethee.” Jesus said: “Feed my 
sheep.” Peter might have kept on 
saying, “Thou knowest that I love 


| thee,” but had he given his life to 


the service of the world it would 
have amounted to nothing. When 
he faced the great multitude on the 
day of Pentecost, telling them of 
their sins and preaching Jesus; when 


he boldly spoke the Word to the 


rulers and went to prison for his 
Master’s sake; when he made toil- 
some journeys into far countries to 
carry the message of salvation to 


| them, there was no need of words. 


His actions showed that he loved 
Jesus. The love that prompts to do 


nothing is worth nothing. When we 


say : “Lord, thou knowest all things, 
thou knowest that I love thee,” Jesus 
says: “Feed my sheep.” 


CHOOSE LIFE. 


This is what God said to his an- 
cient people. 
to choose death. A man may become 
so desperate as to commit suicide, 
and when he does, it is the case of a 
living man choosing death. When a 
rope is thrown to a drowning man 
and he seizes it, and is saved, it is 
the case of a dying man choosing 
life. The latter is our case. Weare 
in a lost world—dying men in the 
midst of dying men—and God throws 
out the life-line and says, “Choose 
life.” Jesus is the life-line. He 
says, ‘I am come that they may have 
life.” No need to say that we are 
dying men—we all know that; but 
let everybody say there is life for all 
in Jesus Christ. If you want life you 
must choose it, and choose it in 
God’s way. Why not choose life? 


SOUL HARVESTING. 


Ministers who have come lately 
from the East are in danger of think- 
ing that special evangelistic meetings 
must be conducted here during the 
winter, the favorable season, accord- 
ing to their Eastern experience, for 
But in California 


4 


meetings than the three spring 
months. During these months comes 
the interval between the sowing and 
harvesting of grain. The planting 
and pruning of deciduous trees and 
vines should have been completed 
before the middle of March. No 
harvesting at this season but that of 
the orange. No season is more com- 
fortable, or affords more relief from 
pressing out-door labors. What bet- 
ter season for a harvest of souls? 


REDEEMING THE TIME. 


Many a man spends an hour in 
strolling about or in useless gossip 
which, if spent in the sanctuary or in 
the study of God’s Word, might lead 
to his salvation. No one is accident- 
ally saved. Men stumble down, but 
not up; into the “ pit,” but not into 
the kingdom of God. If you are 
saved, you must give your attention 
to eternal things. You have the 
time to-day; another day may be too 
late. God has no promise for to-mor- 
row.— Evangel. 


The Christian, London, says: “The 
Pope’s hearty approval of the 
Home Rule cannot but 
make all Protestants cautious con- 
cerning it, and lead us to sym- 
pathize with our Irish brethren of 
all denominations, who, by a great 
majority, are intensely opposed to it. 
Its contemptuous repudiation by the 
Irish people in America is evidence 
that they seek to inculcate upon their 
countrymen at home nothing less 
than separation from Great Britain. 
But a bill which has taken seven 
years in preparation must not be 
rushed into law without giving the 
country time to understand its signifi- 
cance; unless, indeed, a judicious 
blindness overtake us for our sins at 
home and abroad. Whatever our 


political views may be, and they are 


very varied, we can unite at the 
throne of grace in prayer for both 
Great Britain and Ireland, that the 
God of nations may overrule all for 
his own glory, giving us to prove his 
holy, acceptable and perfect will, and 
to comprehend his wise and far- 


reaching purposes.” 

A physician in Washington esti- 
mates that over ten thousand persons 
in that city suffered with colds and 
other maladies produced by exposure 


- 


He did not ask them 


A DAY IN A GERMAN HOME. 


BY REV. C. T. WEITZEL. 


(Concluded.) 


But this is a mere glimpse at the strong so- 
cial instinct of the German, and at the simple 
way in which he habitually takes his pleasure. 
Nervous prostration is a disease, if I mistake 
not, peculiar to America. Here menand wom- 
en work to exhaustion, till they drop, and then 
take a vacation. The German, on the con- 
trary, rarely takes expensive vacations. He 
does not need them. He takes a little pleasure 
every day. Often he takes half a day off and 
spends it with his family at a pleasure garden 
on the outskirts of the city. 


Our little show, however, isover. The music 


is done, and children, students, workmen and 


servant girls, merchants and clerks, are slowly 
dispersing. Let us join the crowd who are on 
their way to a shutzenfest, or sharpshoopers’ 
meet. It is nearly time fur the train, and 
though the distance is but two or three miles 
we will ride. Among the passengers on our 
train to-day is a party of thirty or forty school 
boys, all under eight years of age, in charge of 
their teacher. They are about to have the 
pleasure of a bath in the clear waters of the 
shallow, swift-flowing Neckar. Being so little, 
they always ride one way and walk the other. 
When they are a year or two older their teach- 
er will take them on longer expeditions to some 
neighboring palace, or ancient castle, or his- 
toric battle-field. And on theseexpeditions he 
will give them simple lessons in botany, history, 
and zoology which they are not likely to for- 
get. One of the charming pictures which lin- 


gers in my memory to this day is that of such 


a company of school boys visiting the Wart- 
burg. You will remember, perhaps, that this 
castle, in the Thuringian forest, was Martin 


_| Luther’s enforced hiding-place after the Imper- 


ial Diet at Worms. Our party were seated in 
the arbor of the terrace, just outside the castle 


building, taking some refreshments afier our 


walk from Eisenach, and our climb up the 
steep hillside, when we heard, sounding up 
from the woods below, the singing of children’s 
voices. Lvoking down we saw a double line cf 
school boys, ten or eleven years of age, slowly 
winding their way up toward the castle, their 
teacher walking beside them. It was a pretty 
sight, and there was in ita valuable hint toward 
encouragement of friendly relations between the 
teacher and scholar, professor and student, out- 
side of the school and lecture room. 

But our train has stopped. The conductor 
of our section comes to our door and unlocks 
it. Already the sharpshooter club, in gala 
dress, and Tyrolese hats adorned with brilliant 
cock feathers, are forming into line. The 
crowd streams after them into the beer garden 
close by. In all directions there are tables and 
chairs under trees or in arbors,, Here, again, 
as in all our Germans’ festivities, there is music 


>| —plenty of it—and all of it good. Whole 


families are here—father, mother, children, 
grandfather and grandmother. Every one is 
good natured. Shooting, gymnastics, dancing, 
some grand good singing by a chorus of male 
voices, and, through all, the music of a band 
of professional musicians fill out the pleasure of 
the afternoon, while neighbors and acquaint- 
ances laugh and chat in friendly fashion 
through it all, ‘ 


There is a diversion, however, in the middle | 


of the afternoon, of which we have had a whis- 
pered notice from a student friend, In a neigh- 
boring wood a student duel is to be fought— 
indeed, a half-dozen duels. What is the occa- 
sion of this bloody programme? Has there 
been bad blood between different student so- 
cieties ? Not at all. This afternoon’s cross- 
ing of swords is only a part of the German 
student’s training school. It has been decreed 
that so many duels must come off to-day. Lots 
are drawn, and the men on whem the lot falls 
cheerfully meet their fate upon the bloody field. 
It is a trial of skill for which the student has 
been preparing under the sword-master’s in- 
struction for weeks and months, and a lesson in 
brute courage thought by many to be an indis- 
pensable part of a young man’s education. 
Theoretically, the university authorities are op- 
posed to duelling. Practically, they wink at 
it. So, of course, do the civil authorities. 
The place of rendezvous is supposed to be se- 
cret. In fact, no one can fail to find out where 
itis if he watches the string of hacks taking 
the students to it. We arrive in time to watch 
some of the preparations for the bloody busi- 
ness, for bloody it is as a rule, though rarely 
dangerous. The contestants are heavily padded 
about the body and arms, The head is quite 
unprotected, and the object of each is to cut a 
gash in the other’s face if possible. The sword 
used is long and very elastic. Held high above 
the head the stroke is mainly downward, and 
it depends as much on skill as on strength as 
to which of the two will first spring the razor- 
point of his sword within touching distance of 
the other’s face or scalp. A young doctor as- 
sists the judges and seconds in watching the 
proceedings, and is prepared to replace an ear 
or stray bit of nose, or to sew together a gash 
in cheek or scalp. | 

As a wound testifies to the world that you 
have bravely gone through this bloody ordeal 
of a student’s duel, the practice is to inflame 
the wound by heavy potations of beer so that 
the scar may be as noticeable and lasting as 
possible. Thousands of educated Germans bear 
about them these scars of their student days. 
It is to be hoped that some of them are getting 
heartily ashamed of the wanton disfigurement 
of faces among a class of men who, on the 
whole, are quite too good locking for such bar- 
barous treatment. 

One duel is enough for us, We see nothing 
hervic in it. We are disgusted, and gladly 
start on our return tothe city, this time making 
the journey on foot through the royal park, 
which extends all the way from the palace to 
this point. Some rare flowers, a splendid 
equestrian statue of a former duke, the swans 
in the royal pond, the magnificent horses in the 
royal stables—these break the walk agreeably 


for us. It is nearly supper time, and we wil) 
hasten to our German home. On the way we 
see a man and woman sawing and splitting 
wood—she sawing, he splitting. A little 
farther on a house is being built, and women 
are going up and down the ladders carrying 
brick and mortar. In one little narrow alley 


| we stand aside to make room for a cart, full of 


rags and refuse, drawn by a woman and a dog, 
Could we stand by the wayside on the out- 
skirts of the city, we should perhaps sce 
women with hoe and rake and spade; yes, 
women with pick and shovel on their shoulders, 


work in cultivating the field, or in repairing the 
railroad track. But what else cam you expect 
of a nation where every man 1s a soldier—every 
man who is not physically disqualified must 


three years in active service, and is called out 
for annual drill for five years more? The women 


‘must do some | the very hardest work if the’ 


work is to be done. 

Here we are at home again. Some of the 
youngsters are not yet in the house, however. 
Down there under the horse-chestnut trees 
there is an out-daor gymnasium, and they are 


they come back one of them takes his top out 
of his pocket, and by a deft twist of his fingers 
sets it spinning on the smooth walk, and then 


the house. At last we are all ready to sit 
down to the table. Standing about it in si- 
lence, each by his chair, we bow the head, 


food. Then, with a guten apfpetit all around 
we fall to with right ‘good will. . | 
Heinrich, the twelve-year-old boy, tells us 
about the new moéette the boy choir sang that 
afternoon, a kind of fugue with from four to 
six parts to it, all carried by boys from ten to 
eighteen ycars old. The next day we pass in 
this quaint old ciry we must step in to the St. 
Thomas Kirche and hear this delightful choir. 
But just now we are much more interested in 
the closing pleasure of the day. There is to 
be one of a series of symphony concerts to- 
night. Like nearly all public entertainments 
in the evening in Germany, this begins early. 
The hour is half-past six. Twelve cents pay 
our fare to the door of the concert hall. We 
leave our hat and coat in the cloak-room. Un- 
encumbered we take our seat, and’ for two 
hours we have a treat such as in our country 


been able to equal or surpass. 

During the intermission we promenade with 
the rest in the open corridors, and maybe take 
a sip of coffee. At half-past eight, the latest 
nine o'clock, we are on our way home to go to 
bed at a good Christian hour. 

SANTA BARBARA. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


Bishop Foss recently baptized four 
children and preached a brief sermon 
(Dr. Butler interpreting) in the little 
church in Real del Monte, Mexico, 
said to be the highest Methodist 
Episcopal chureh on the globe, ex- 
cept two—one in Nynee Tal, India, 
and the other in Leadville, Col.— 
Zion’s Herald. 

The children’s fountain, a Colum- 
bian gift to the city of Chicago from 
the temperance children all over the 
world, is to represent, in bronze, a 
little child offering a cup of cold 
water to the passers-by, the overflow 
falling into a trough for animals. It 


don sculptor, Geo. E. Wade, and will 
be most charming to all beholders 
and beneficiaries. This fountain is 


to be a part of the temperance ex- 
hibit of the World’s Fair. 


The biggest flower in the world 
was recently discovered by Dr. Alex- 
ander Schadenberg. It was found 
in the Philippine Islands. The na- 
tive who accompanied Mr. Schaden- 
berg called the flower “bolo.” The 
bolo in bloom is a five-petaled flower, 
nearly a yard in diameter, as large as 
a carriage wheel. A single flower 
weighed over twenty-two pounds. 
The five petals of the immense flower 
are oval and creamy white, and grow 
around a center filled with countless 
long, violet-hued stamens.— Methodist 
Protestant. 


tures lately with a friend who knew 
Chinese ways,.we were puzzled by 
the quick remark, “Those are Chris- 
tians.” We looked closely at the 
group. There was a Chinese father 
with a quaint Chinese baby in his 
arms, and a Chinese woman sitting 
beside him. “How do you know?” 
we asked, failing to see anything in 
the picture to guide us as to the re- 
ligion of the family. “Don’t you see 
the father has the baby in his arms? 
No heathen Chinaman would do 
that!” was the reply. Yes, Christian- 


of home.— Awake. 


| 


The continual breaking of. 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 


Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
glass.’”” You will have no 


/more trouble with breaking from 


heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 


Pittsburgh. A. MACBETH Co. 


wending their way homeward, or still hard at. 


bear arms—where, as a rule, every man spends. 


trying to break their necks in climbing, every 
one, to the crossbars of the highest pole. As’ 


just as it begins to wabble, whips 1t, and so _ 
keeps it spinning and moving till he reaches 


while the youngest child asks a blessing on the — 


the orchestra of Theodore Thomas alone has 


will be executed by the noted Lon-- 


Looking at some missionary pic- ~ 


ity is at the bottom of the sacred joys | 
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